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CHAPTER L 


They were bobh pale and heavy-eyed, and there 

were traces of lately shed tears on the girl's face, | 

bide sa ier else Dede megs fe 
‘ was 

from her heart and soul, ‘ek aceite 

Her husband aw the nervous movement of her 





i ee 


LITTLE BY LITTLE THEY DESCENDED THE ALMOST PRECIPITOUS CLIFF, 


** Adelaide,” he said, {n a gentier tone than 
he had used towards her for some time, “ Ade- 
lalde, if you would only confess to me the 
meaning of your extraordinary conduct it fs not 
too Jate, even now, to make things right between 
us. For the last time I ask your confidence; 
will you give fs to me?” 








even at the eleventh hour, if she would only 
explain a scene he had witnessed between her- 
self and a youngsallor jast one month before, 

He had walking on the cliff at Golden- 
sands, saunteripg along in & dreamy reverie, 
when he was suddenly aroused by hearing a cry 
from the beach below. 

The voice seemed famillar to him, and lying 
down on the ground he leant over to try and 
discover who was in distress, 

Great was his astonishment when he saw his 
own wife in a dead faint fn the arms of a man 
who wae an utter stranger to him, and his 
astonishment quickly turned to anger when he 
witnessed him kissing her tenderly sgain and 


agalo. 
It was impossible for Sir Reginald to descend 
at that epot, the cliff being almost perpendi- 


Tn vain he tried to attract the sailor's atten- 
tion, the wiod apparently carried away the 


4 sound of his voice, for the man never even 


looked up at him ; so, rising, he hurried along 
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to the steps which ied down to the sea-shore, 
hoping to be ia time to discover for himself who 
his wife’s companion was, Bat although he 
walked very fast it was some time before he 
could reach the spot where the strange scene 
cecurred of which be had been a witness, and 
when he at last arrived there both Adelaide and 
the sailor were gone ! 

Slr Reginald Erskine paused, fairly ont of 
breath, and looked around him in bewilderment. 

He knew they could not have climbed the 
cliff, and also that there was no means of get- 
ting inland ex-ept by the steps he had recently 
deegended,. or by followiog the beach to the 
harbour beyond ; and in the other direction, 
near to where he was standing, huge rocks rose, 
stretching from the cliffs far into the sea, and 
owing to the straightness of their sides and the 
slippery seaweed they were altogether impass- 
able. 

Yes, Adelaide was gove, bub where ? 

As Sic Reginald thought:the matter over he 
grew pale to the lips; he quite made up his 
miod that it was impoasible for her to have 

land, and therefore came to the con-., 
clusion that she must have donego: ‘by sea, = 

Bat with whom? 

Who. was thie-fair-hafred stranger 
taken his wife into his arms with sach an 

fon ¢ Nia 

Surely it wes no old lover of hers'retarned $00" 

pars ty fe oo + her pap another! ©“ 
80 : 
hdslaliediiehtaa ecusned: horveld Jately ; per- 
haps that wastheseason. She hwd' doabtiess 
found she had@eamade:a mistake, that ber love 
Pecpemseiton so tes edge thought of it s 
faintness came-ever him, . 

He sat down-om the beach, Ememertes his hat, 
and the cool pa ea senses. 

Seeing the necessity. dor immediate action, he 
roused himself fromé@hedethargy into which he 
had fallen, and sprang tovhis feet. As he did a0 


hia eyes were attractedbypia: 

which lay half-hiddea uae rs ia nao Bok 
ing it up he discovered 
had given..bis wife 
she had promised to wear it Z 
sake. acl 

Tt muet have fallen off whex-she ts 
. the hurry ef her flight she had” 


* Perhaps she had missed it, but did 
ib any longer, 66 sae Mee for the first 
to find ; and with very in 
Sir Reginald stnced fr it in’ ie pooke and ven 
retrace hia steps. 

What was he to dot 

He could not follow her, for ie had no aad’ 
whatever as to where she had gone, 

He did not like to employ anyone to assist'him 
in his search for his wife, for that would help to 
publish Adelaide’s disappearance, whiok ‘he’ de- 
cided to keep a secret as long as possibiés =" 

Belng « proud and reserved man he shithtk 
from the gossip and scandal there would be if 
once the fact were made known, so he determined 
to travel about from place te place In search of 
ber himself; and having thus far laid his plans 
he decided to start for Brest that very 
thinking it a likely point at which she might 
have landed for necessary purchases. 

But firat of ail ha @antvenae the house that 
he had hired for the summer months and tell 
the servants that he and Lady Erskine intended 
taking a further change for a fow weeks, and thus 
leave as if nothing had occurred, 

In half-an-hour more he had entered bis present 
home by ald of his latch-key ; and mechanically 
hanging up hie hat ia the hall he entered the 
Grawing-room in a dreamy mood, and hia astonikh- 
—_ meg bo ‘anaes when he saw Adelaide 
sitting ad work-table, apparen busy 
with her embroidery. ‘ vert 


She heard him enter the room and turned to 
of her 


face startled her, and she shrank from his gaze, | 
“ T hardly expected to find you here, 
ho nad, atlevgth. “ Have you not been out this 


— 





wi 


«hos* Feiend! no,” she i, looking up, 
thete eyes met, and she fiush 





her confusion, and plying ber needle diligently, 
she turned her back to him once more, 
* Adelaide,” he continued, sternly, ‘kindly put 
your work away and talk ito me for awhile, for I 
hay much to sy to you,” 

Have you?” she replied, indifferently, 
“ Well, I can-talk and a too! What have 
yes to say to me?” and once more she bent 
er head over that most couvenlent embroidery. 
But Reginald Erskine wae not the man to be 
so easily put off, and just then he was fairly out 
of temper; so walking up to her he quietly 
her delicate fingera from the fancy 
work, and still holding her hands in his he sat 
dowa in front of her to watch her ever-varying | 
expression, 
"I want you to tell me all you have bien 
rang: he ‘ll “since I left home this morn 

B 

Oh, nothing much,” she answered; "Of 
course I had my daily work to do, and ‘since 


all.” 
“ And did 


a rt when you 
were out?” 


inquired, eagerly. 


you quite sure!” aie, in a hard 
f “Remember, Adelaide, you: had better 
ad? ike sala 


Ba aa —— 


Mena the afternoon, andsit 
me the fanleisnot mine, « webvnen on sachs 
I decline tobe catechised™ eee 


sooner we end this con 


luncheon I have <them out w little while, thaf fs | | 


vating me almost beyond my power of endurance ° 
I have asked you who that fellow was, and I have 
received no eatisfactory answer. Now I insist 
upon your telling me, so dogo at once!” 
" Indeed !” she replied, indifferently, “ Well, 

I regret I cannot satisfy your curiosity, It | is 
quite Impossible for me to ask every sailor I meeb 
what his name fs, in case you should question me 
on my returu home. If you want to know you had 
better go and find him, and then you can ak 
him what you like. I have told you already he 
is no friend of mine, and that ought to be enough 
for you; If it ls not I have nothing more to 


y: 

“ Very well,” he replied, firmly: “ You shal! 
take your choice of two things—either you give 
me your confidence this evening, or else you and 
I must in fature live our lives apart, and I shall 
at once see about a legal separation. I will give 
you two hours to decide, and remember I wii) 












peal De not condenser to that ? . 
ad seen you am gettin alta 
rested. Now, aid you give iietle toy ay 
ie hold your legs to prevent your f 
& pity it is that I cannot draw ; thi 
presented to my mind would make such a sp 
| caricature of = Bat really, Reginald, 


If you saw th amg surely that is 
bat thon question me vo further, 
Ih ie to" to know what you really did 

That you know already, Adelaide, but since 
you wish me to tell you I will. When I looked 
over the cliff I beheld you, my wife, in the arms 
of aztranger! You had apparently fainted, and 
he, the scoundrel, was ilesing you as if he had 8 
perfect right to do so!” 

“ Ah, how mer 1” replied Adelaide, 
with feigned “What a disgraceful 
fellow he must have been! Why ever did you 
not elip over the chff and fight it oat with him? 
That is what you ougtttto have done, for, as ou 
saw, I had fainted, and could not prevent 
now, could 1?” 

** Perhaps not,” he replied coldly, ‘ but you 
can erage bn Lorem mood of yours, so be good 


to drop it, And pray ms tm who 
was this individaal?” a q 





“Yes,” abareviled taking op her work to’ hide to 


trae you Ay a do} 


I wit). 
ou would.not look at me like that. I object towes 
ap at ae if I were some extraordivéry | 

















“Reginald our secret; it 
wouldemob be eafe; “but, oh! the mockery of 
| fated that 1 should. only have learnt the truth 
4” and, tyingeback*on the soft cushions, 
sbatled ber 08 ta her hands, and wept 


‘thas Sir Reginald found her when the 
had elapsedjand seeing her evident 
he went Se ag 


‘ ss he sald ‘have come for my 





or 


tg and hed my ie ted fort the sea- 


““eariog to tell Sic Reginald of her loas, she 
never mentioned {t ; and he, thinking her utterly 
indifferent as to whether she had it or not, had 
quietly locked it away in his private desk with 
great bitterness of epirit, 

He had set « careful watch over his wife ever 
since the night of their misunderstanding, and at 
last, having satisfied himself that he had in no 
way misjudged the case, he started for London 

to make the necessary arrangements for their 
peor Dy and ab last-all was settled, the deed 
was signed. 

For the first ti 
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He passed out of the room, and ic another 
second Adelaide heard the door slammed to and 
che knew that he was gone. 


CHAPTER Il. 
‘‘ RAYMOND EGERTON'S STORY,” 

Eventst was closing in when Adelaide Erskine 
teft her home. 

Sir Reginald had nob returned, so there was 
0 one to watch or question her, which was 
almost a relief to the poor, weary girl, who 

street 


ii 


3 
£3 





anyone to recognise 
weshall be steaming 
When once we 


TT 
: 


FF 
: 


king you will some day regret your 
and thoaghtof it almost ies me 
had never a 

Raymond ; don’t taik like thas,” she 
earnestly, “Iam more than thankfal I 
you, dear boy ; and when once you are oub 
danger I shall be quite happy,” and the dark- 
he tears which would gather in her eyes 
efforts to restrain them. 

on in silence for some time, and 
to an old seat, which showed them 


a 


vl 
hie 


rocks beneath, surrounded by the foaming waves, 
which plashed up against them with the wash 
of the tide. 

The moon had now‘ risen, and lit up their 
hazardous path ; butit only made them all the 
more anxious to obtain their hiding-place. 

Remembering that it was for Raymond's sake 
the weary girl put her own feelings aside, and 
courageously followed her leader wherever he 


Little by little they descended the almost 
clpitous cliff, and at last came to a tiny vere at 
Here was a small fron door, 


open -with 
“Tam thankfal that is over,” he said, as he 
led her down some steps, and slong an under- 
nd passage, “TI almost think the worst is 


fear I have given ‘Mre, Grundy’ plenty to 
about as It fs,” replied Adelaide, with a sad 
- . Ray! if anyone did see me 
It would be all over the 


sites 


that the very bad young man was 

» 7 9 ocal and claspiog her hand 

f sginald will miss you very much, 

woman. It was indeed noble of you togive 
so mach for my sake,” 

“It was bis own fault in the first place,” che 

warmly, “He had no right to mls- 

aay ~ + vt gf > Oo eda not much 

pa or ope some day, * 

ib will end happily for us all! I brie i 

innocence must dis 


St pes 
ee 
Fe 

BEE 





of it uotil the trial wae over ; and thev I learnt 
from Mr, Herbert, our guardian, that you were 
to be imprisoned for ten years ‘for mont dik- 
gracefully betraying the trast placed in you, an2 
that you had been found guilty of taking ~wauy 
thousands from the bank in which you were 
employed.’ Thab was all I could hear from 
him, as he refused to‘enter Into details ; and, of 
course, being at school, I never saw a newspaper. 

*T remained in Germany another year, and 
then our guardian sent for me to return to 
England, saying at the same time he had changed 
my name from Egerton to Harcourt, os he dic 
not wish it known that I was related to you to 
any way. 

" As Adelaide Harcourt I appeared in Londou, 
and shortly after that Mr. Herbert took coc, with 
hie wife, down to Brighton to spend the winter. 
It was there, at one of the public balis, that I 
met Reginald, He took a fancy to me, sud not 
long after we became engaged. 

“There is uo doubt that Mr, Herbert knew 
that he had been the jadge ab your trial, for 
he warned me never to mention to Reginald 
that I ever had a brother, adding that it would 
not be pleasant for a man in Sir Reginald 
EXrakine’s position to marry the sister of a 
convict ! 

“*T told him I did not believe in your guilt, 
and I thought Reginald ought to know ft, but 
Mr. Herbert silenced me upon the anbj-ct at 
once by saying that there was not the slightest 
doubt of your being gullty aud justly condemned, 
aud by mentioning your mame I should be 
stirring up & fresh blez+, and so briog you into 
the Ught oneé more ; and he ended by teliing 
mo, if I bad any love for you, I had better be 
silent on the subject, and let the world forget— 
that that was the only thing to be done for you 
now. 

“I foolfshly obeyed him, and hegau my 
married life with terrible. secret in my heart. 
Each time I thought of iv ft seemed more and 
more impossible to let Sir Reginaid know the 
truth, and the subject troubled me greatly, bus 
ft was not until I met you, Ray, thas I really 
knew why Mr. Herbert had insisted upon my 
silence. He must have felt certain I never 
would have plighted my troth with a man who 
had sentenced my own brother to such a terrible 
fate, even if he had been willing to forget our 
past history. 

“T believe our gaardian acted for the best, 
but ft has proved to me what a terrible mis- 
take it is for a girl to begin life without perfect 
confidence with the man she marries. It would 
have been far better to have parted then than 
now.’ 

“Poor IMttle woman!” repliled her brother, 
tenderly, “I fear you have given ap too much 
for my sake. If you love your hueband wo 
greatly it is not too late to go back to him even 
now. I would rather you told him all than 
make you suffer. Go back fn the morning, dar- 
ling, and let me fight for myself. I had no idea 
you eared for him so much.” 

* Peay do not speak of my returning. I could 
not, and would not, do !t. I do love him, dear, bu» 
even for that I will not sacrifice you. Sir Reginald 
oar te a keen sense of what he 
calls duty. I told him where you were he 
would not consider that he was doing right to 
let you go free. No, dear, I will never return 
until he knows the truth, and then when he 
welcomes me he will welcome you also.” , 

** My own brave gir!,” he answered, " how can 
I ever thank you?” 

“eg Go not requien (peaks, you dear old boy, 
for, you see, I plensed myself. And now 
do tell me sll about It—I should so like to 
know |” 

*€You shall hear all I have to tell you, dear,” 
he replied ; but, first of all, remove your bat 
and cloak, and* make yourself as comfortable as 
you can under the circumstances.” 

And he led ‘her to a low bench which stood 
beside the wall. 

* There now, that's batter. You are looking 
quite tired. And now for my miserable story. 

“You will remember I entered Mr. Henlay’s 
bank when I was sixteen, and I got on very well 
indeed—no well, In fact, that by the time I was 
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one-and-twenty Mr. Henley had made me next 
to ls own son in the firm. Of course he would 


“There is no doubt I was a great favourite 
with the old man. He made me as welcome to 
his house ae if he had been my father, and 

ving no parents of my own, I valued their 
hinduess the moze, and returned the affection 
showed me by Mr, Henley and his gentle wife 
with a fervoar little sort of wort h'p, 

“Maurice Henley and I were like brothers, 
and he was quite willing I should share in his 
dally life ; so, when I became of age, they pro- 
posed I should make their home my own, and 
i —_ only too glad to accept their generous 
t . 

“For two years everything went on as 
smoothly as possible. T' a cloud came 
between Maurice and myself. We both fell in 


4 


seemed to turn to a cool hatred, and, although I 
canned prove it, I believe it was his hand that 
roiued me.” 

“ Babeurely, Ray, he would not have done 
such a thing!” enid Adelaide, In an awed 


“I do nob think there is the slightest doubt 
about it, little woman, for up to that- time we 
ueed to exchange confidences in everything, 
poe Ye ease ite directly I told him my 
secre 

“I wondered at his want of ioterest on the 
sabj:cb, as I did not know he cared for her too, 
for nis was a much quieter nature than mine ; 
and while I loved my darling paealonately and 
madly, he cared fur her in a cool, caloulating sort 
tbls I found out afterwards, and dering 

7 out wards, and during my 
trial I heard of their engagement. I suppose they 
are married long ago.” 

** Bab were you ever engaged to her, Ray?” 
asked Adelaide, taking his hand tenderly in her 
owr 


“ No, dear, I was not sctually engaged to her, 
but I loved her devotedly, and I belisved myself 
beloved in return, 

“TI would not bind her to me until I was richer, 
for, aa she was an heiress, I feared she might 
think I wanted her fortune instead of herself, so 
1 determined to wait. 

“Mr, Henley had several times talked of 
retiring and making Maurice sand me partuers, 
which would, of course, greatly have increased 
my income, turning my annua! hundreds into 
shouaanda, 


**No ope seemed more pleased with the sug- 
geetion than Maurice; and life at that time 
seemed to hold a bright prospect for me, indeed, 
when suddenly a change came upon everyone, 
and one morning Mr. Henley sent for me, and 
met me with a very grave face. It was Tuesday 
in Whltsun-week, and the :fiice had been shut 
up since the previous Saturday. 

‘I had been out all the day before until about 
six, aud when Mr, Henley came in I noticed there 
Was comet the matter with him, but, 
he was in a ugbtfal mood, I refrained from 
questi ning him. 

“He remarked he was surprised to see me back 
#o much earlier than I had stated 1 should return, 
and upon my replying I had not found my friends 
at home sald no more, 

* Maurice was away for the day too, and I did 
not see him thad night. 

“ Oa the following day Mr. Henley ordered me 

into hie atudy with a very abrupt message, 
on wy arriving there, instead of giving me a 
hearty hand- , a8 was his usual wont, he 
simply bowed coldly in return to my morning 
valutation, and told me to take my seat opposite 
to him, which I did, feeling utterly bewildered, 
and I was coneclous of my face flushing visibly as 
he satand stared at me critically for some minutes 
without speaking. 
"I fear, alr,’ I sald at last, being able to bear 
the allence no longer, ‘that I have in some way 
anin vexed you. If such be the case, 
believe me ] am more than sorry ; but, ao far, 








feel perfectly innocent of having done anythin 
to annoy you. If you will tell me what it is 
may be able to give ycu some explanation.’ 

“*Tonocent, I fear, you cannot be,’ he replied, 
coldly ; ‘and aa for the explanation, I shall be 
glad if you can give me any.’ 

“ And he then told me he had accidentally 
gone into the cfiice to fetch some paper on the 
day before, and was su hearing a foot- 
step retreating stealthily down the passage, but 
before he could see who ft was the person had 
gone, having passed out of the private door. 

“He then returned to the office, and, to his 
astonishment, he found h!s own private safe had 
been tempered with, and the door left open. Tais 
fact he accounted for by his having disturbed the 
plunderer, 

'* He proceeded to examine the eafe, and dis- 
covered that 2 quantity of his old family jewels 
had been taken out, also some thousands of 
pounds In gold and notes, which he had Intended 
to Invest as soon as the Whiteuntide holidays 
were over. 

*' He was just leaving the office when his foot 
struck against something, and on picking it up he 
discovered {t was my bunch of keys, with my 
name attached to it! 

* Woret of all, a false key to bis safe had been 
fastened on to my ring, and in another part of 
the room he found a hat of mine, and a handker- 
chief marked with my name ! 

‘Now, Ladmit that nothing could have looked 
mee See sae me, bat 1 had no power to 
prove my innccence, and the fact of my baving 
ote home so much earlier than I was 
expected went against me too, 

**I did my best to asaure the poor old fellow 
I would not repay his kindnese io such a heartless 
manner, aad after a time my words softened him 
a little. He roee and came to my side, and, 
taking me by the hand, he said in a broken 
voice — 

“My boy, I have always loved you as my own 
son, and it would almost break my heart to let 
the world know of your dishonour, so I will for- 
give you, even now, {if you will only confess to 
me what made you do it, and return all to me 
before {o-morrow morning. I will keep your 
secret, Not even my dear wife shall know of it. 
Oh, my bey | my boy | make a clean breast of it 
at once before it is too late!’ and then he seemed 
quite overcome, and, eluking into a chair, he 
trembled In every limb. 

“I continued to assure him I was innocent, 
but that seemed to harden him again, and he 
ended by saying ib was a pity I should try to 
deceive him and thus add ein to sin, and that if 
I would not confess to him ab once he would 
hand the matter over to the police, and let them 
do their worst. 

“Thus our conversation closed, and I was 
requested by Mr. Henley not to leave hie study 
until hesent for me. I remained there for some 
hours alone, When the door was opened again 
Mr. Henley entered, followed by a detective 
cfiicer and Maurice, 

“T was informed that my room was to be 

and I was ordered to accompany them 
upetairs, This I did, and as I saw box after box 
tarned out I began to feel brighter, aud, looking 


at my poor old friend, I asked him if he were 
satiefied, 


for by then the contents of my last 

drawer were io the middie of the floor; but 
he did not reply to me, for he was interrupted by 
the officer of the law, who seemed to be ying 
to make himself as disagreeable as ble, 
told me that there was a great 
done before any one would feel satisfied, and 
that he had not yet finivhed searching my room. 

'* © Tndeed t’ I replied. ‘I do not see w 
you can lock any further, as I have no other box 
or trunk in my on,’ 

“*Perhaps not,’ he returned, Iinsolently ; 
‘ but there are other places to be looked into 
besides boxes. Some people find a loose bosrd 
effords a very good hiding-place, and I fancied I 
saw one just now, That is what I shall examine 
a and so saying he pushed the bed on one 


“€T think you might spare yourself that 
trouble,’ I replied, almost laughing, 
* Bat I stopped short before uttering the next 


—— 
sentence for, as he removed the. plank, to my 
horror I saw the whole of the gold, notes, and 
jewels which had been taken from Mr, Henley’s 
safe the day before ! 

" I shall never forget that moment! I believe: 
it was even more terrible to me than when I was 
convicted, for my trouble was so new then. I 
felt perfectly stunned and so paralyzed that I 
could not speak a word. 

* Maurice looked at me with a sort of trium- 
phant hatred tn bis eyes, but he did not utter a 
word, 

“The old man’s face became perfectly livid 
with anger and sorrow combined ; but it was the 
p detective who was the first to speak, and he 

broke the spell which had fallen on us all. 

“* Yes, it was a pity I troubled, wasn’t itt’ 
he said, with a aneering look ab me, 

"*T cannot understand {t,’ I replied, when at. 
last I bad recovered power of ‘AN L 
know is I am perfectly innocent of the whole 
thing. Whoever placed those valuables there 
did so without my knowledge. I have nothing 
to do with it,’ and turning to Mr. Henley, I said, 
‘ Surely, sir, you can believe me when I tell you 
I am as bewildered as you can possibly be about 
the whole matter. Will you nob take my word 
for it?’ I pleaded. ‘I never deceived you » my 
life—why should I now!’ 

" *No,’ be’ said, in a trembliog  volee, ‘i can- 
not believe you, everything polots so clearly to 
your guilt, I fear there is no doubt about it ;” 
and looking at the detective he told him to‘ do 
his duty,’ and I knew I was his prisoner. 

“€ Maurice was the first to speak. Perhaps bis 
conscience smote him when he saw what his 
work had brought about, for I felt certain it was 
his dolpg, although I could ia no way prove it, 
and I did not feel inclined to repay the poor old 
fellow for all hie past kindnesses to me by casting 
aslar on his son’s name, especially as it would 
really have done my cause no good; so I said 
pothing, but as I was aboutto pass from the room 
I looked at him, and his eges drooped beneath 

* He flushed hotly, and then, as if moved by 
a sudden ve wy he turned to his father, and 
laying a detaining hand upon his arm, he asked 
if I might be allowed to try and clear my name 
without taking the matter before the world, as 
it would ruin me for life; but Mr. Henley did 
not listen to him. 

"T believe at that moment Maurice felt sorry 
for what he had done, for he came forward, and 
held out his band, and said, — 

“*T hope you will come out of it all right.’ 

"I took the hand heoffered me, and told him 
if ever he knew whose doings it was he was to 
tell him I would forgive him, as I hope to be 
forgiven, and thus we parted, and we have not 
met since ; but I shall never forget the expression 
of bia face when I sald good-bye to him. 

“Mr, Henley let me pass out without a word, 
and I did not see the dear old lady, his wife, as 
she was awsy from home at the time, nursing 
her sleter, who was ill, 

"I felt thanktul that it happened so, for I 
could not have borne it if she bad believed me 
guilty, and had told me so by word or sign; #0 
I left the old home where I had been so happy, 
ons epee the next few weeks between my prison 
walle, 

“Once only Mr, Henley visited me, and then 
it was to ask me if I had rag Nang denis 
meet my solicitor’s fees, for, if not, he would be 
happy to pay them for me, for ‘ old acquaintance 
sake,’ adding, if 1 could prove my Innocence he 
would be more than repaid, and if not he would 
fee] that he had done what he could for me. 

“ OF course I thanked him very for bin 
kind offer, which, I need hardly tell you, I 
was too proud to accept, and told him I fully in- 
tended to my own cause without assistance, 
and I could only hope I should clear myself before 
him and all the world ; If not, of course I should 
have to bear the punishment for someone else's 


crime. 

‘He looked at me in astonishment, and tried 
to persuade me nob to be what he called ‘ so 
foolish,’ but finding me obdurate ee yemy wm 


did not come to see me again, so that was 
last time I met him privately. 
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“'Tnen came the trial. 

bee: went against me, and you know 
the result, woman—TI was condemned to ten 
years’ penal servitude |” 

He paused, and Adelaide placed her arm round 
him, and kissed him tenderly, 

“' My poor, poor brother,” she said, " how terri- 
bly you must bave suffered! Oh! I am iodeed 
thankful you have at last made your eccape, and 
that I have found you ; but do tell me exactly 
how you managed ft, for I have never yet been 
able to understand it clearly. I was always in 
such # hurry when I ran down to the beach to 
have a psep at you, for fear of being caught by 
Sr Regiuald,” and she nestled closer to him, and 
Raymond Egerton continued his narrative :— 

“TI will tell you all about It, dear,” he replied, 
a oo wearily, for the subject was very painful 
t» him. 

* Well, for three years and a half I had a 
dismal time, Indeed ; bub at the end of that 
period things Improved a little, on account of 
the arrival of a new warder, 

"He was a tall man, with thick, carly black 
hair, a black beard, and heavy moustachios, and 
from the beginning he always had a kind word 
for me when he brought me in my miserable 
meals. 4 
“ After a week or two he very cautiously used 
to bring out of hie pocket something to tempt my 
appetite, motioning to me at the same time not 
to speak my thanks aloud, 

“Teould not understand ft ad all, until ond 
day he wrote me a letter, and left {t with me to 
peruse at lelsnre, To my joy I found my warder 
was my Intended deliverer in disguise, and he 
was only abiding his time ; but In the meanwhile 
we had to be very careful not to attract attention, 
or ip would be all over for me,” 

“But who was he!” Inguired Adelaide, 
eagerly. 

“Why, he was really the foobman who had 
lived at Mr. Henley’a house at the same time 
that I did, He always seemed very devoted to 
me, and on my being convicted he was so upset, 
and felt so certain of my innocence that he deter. 
mained he would free me if he could, and had been 
working his plans all that time, and at last he 
su Poor fellow |” 

“How noble of him!” said Adelaide, with 
Py 3 “Do tell me how he managed it, 

ear?” 

“It was through his father, who was a police- 
mau, or rather a sergeant of the police, and very 
well thought of In his profession for many acts 
of gallantry which he had displayed while on duty, 
and they arranged it together. 

“William entered the police force, and for 
maka’ — — By that time I was 

or y world in general, and 
thought it would be safe to try to carry out on 
little plans, 

" William pretended the constant exercise was 
too mach for his strength, and hie father pleaded 
for the situation for him as one of the warders in 
the Portland Gaol, 

“Jast at that time, as luck wonld have it, 
the fellow who waited on me died, and William 
was taken on through his father's interest, 
though be was generally liked for his own sake, 

00. 


“ He appeared to make so strict a warder that 
he was soon thought well of by the governor, 

“Week by week we wai until nearly elx 
months had passed, and I was beginning to feel 
impatient, 

“ Daring that time William’s poor old father 
died, leaving him bis savings, which amounted to 
four hundred pounds. This he did not invest ; 
but he has kept it in his possession ever since, 
and now spends It loyally in providing for my 
every want, 

"It is more than good of him ; but he shall 
nob go unrewarded by-and-by. Wel!, before he 
returned to Portland after father's faneral 
he went to some obscure part of London and 
nena two diaguisee—one for himself and for 

‘* By-the-bye, Adie, have never told me 
how you like my fair bert “~ 

“I have, dear,” she replied, smiling up at him. 





] really think it le eplendid! I said so. the 
other day,” 

" Did you, littlewoman! Then I forgot ; bub 
{t does alter me wonderfully, don’t you think 
sof” he asked, laughing at the thovght cf his 

appearance, 

“Itfemany years siace I last saw you, darling,” 
she replied ; ‘‘ but I certainly should not have 

sed you if you had not spoken to ms,” 

" That {e fortunate, under the circumstances |” 
he answered, sadly, ‘‘and we will hope no one 
else will notice me either,” 

** Well, to continue my story. William ar- 
ranged everything in the most clever manner, 
and at last all was ready, and he wrote and told 
me his plane, 

“ During the six months at- Portland he had 
raade friends with a poor old fisherman who lived 
at Weymouth, and promised to give him fifty 
pounds down if he would help him and keep 
silence, which he was only too glad to do, looking 
at fifty pounds as a mine of wealth-in comparison 
with the abject poverty of bis surroundings. 

** He bad no wife or children, so there was no 
one who would be likely to question him, and {pb 
was settled that he was to come as close as he 
could with hfe old fishing-smack to the prison 
walls without being near enough to attract atten- 
tion, and we were to swim out to join him. 

“Abt length the night arrived, and when 
William came for the last round he gave me the 
necessary tools for unfastening the bars of my 
small window, a rope ladder, and some footpade, 
also bie watch, and he told me at one o’clock 
precisely I was to let myself down. I shall 


never ny that night. 

* Flow I managed to do everything in the dark 
I do not know. 

“The moon helped me sometiaes by peering 
out from behind the masses of dark clouds. 

Lane I tenn 4 a jasb made room 
en to geb bh, and I waited anxlously 
until the clock should strike one. 

“Fortuuately for us it was streaming with 
rain, and the night watch were glad to seek 
shelter instead of patrolling, as they usually did. 

“J well remember how every sound startled 
me, and made me tremble for fear we might yet 
be discovered ; but the time came, and slowly, 
very slowly, I began to descend the rope ladder, 
and at length I was on terra firma, William was 
there walting for me. 

“ He had volunteered to take the watch on my 
side of the pricon that night owlog-to the illness 
of the man whose duty it was, and that was really 
what made him decide on our making our escape 
when we did, so we were in less danger of being 
discovered 


“We went stealthily across the @tison yard, 
but the 's favourite mastiff heard us, 
and rushed out of his kennel, barking loudly. 

‘*In vain we thied to quiet him, and to our 
dismay we saw lights appear In the building. 

© Good heavens, we shall be caught yet !”’ 
whispered William in an awed tone, and in 
another second we had leapt into the sea. 
coaen ar gevners ee eens ‘it Is our only 


c 

“The alarm bel] had been rung violently, and 
we could hear the barking of the excited dog in 
the distance. 

“Fortunately the moon had once more dis- 
appeared behind the heavy clouds, and the night 
was as black as Ink, 

‘We gave a low whistle, and our good 6id 
friend answered back, 20 we Ww we were 

him, and slackened our speed, 

** You can how very thankfal we were 
when we had scrambled into the boat, for I was 
well-nigh exhausted, not belog accustomed to 
such violent exercise, 

"The sails were hoisted, and by the aid of 
mufiled oars way was made as quickly as pose!- 
ble, and not a word was spoken for some time, 

“At length we began to feel secure, and 
Willlam suggested we change what things 
we could as quickly as possible, while it was stil) 
dark, in case of anyone noticing us, 

" He had our disguises into the charge 
of our old aud he now handed them 
to us with.o hearty laugh, 

“Pm darned if 1 don’t think we done ’em 





this time,” he remarked, ‘and when you've got 
them togs op, 1 don’t think there’s rauch fear of 
any of em knowing yer.’ 

“We went on somewhat sflently, and whea 
morning dawned we completed our toilete. 
William took off the black wig, beard, and mous- 
tachios that he had worn ever since he entered 
the police force, and replaced them by a very 
grizzly grey set, and finished himself off as o 
Methodist parson. 

TI can tell you his get-up was simply perfect. 
He then helped me into this attire, and rolling 
up his old clothes with mine—wigs, boote, stock- 
ings, everything thab we had had on before— 
plunged them into the sea, and then we all drank 
each other's health, and began to feel as jolly ae 
sandboys, 

"Ab last we came in aighd of the cliffs of this 
place, zo we hauled down our sails for fear of 
being taken too suddenly sgainet the rocke, aud 
usipg our mov ffled oara once more we soon arrived 
at our landing-place, where we parted with our 
good old friend, who went away triumphantly 
with fifty pounds in hls pocket, for William had 
brought all his money with him, and had taken 
the precaution before he left Portland to tie ib 
round hie neck in a thick leather purse, which he 
roiled up in an oillakin bag go thad the water 
should not harm it, 

“Thare wae no ene to be ceen, and for a few 
minutes we stood enjoying our freedom, and 
admiring the glory of the rising sun over the 
water, 

“Then William led the way, and taking our 
basket, well filled with provisions, we gradually 
climbed up the cliff until we came to the fron- 

oor. 

" Ab firat we found some difficulty io opentog 
it; however it ab last ylelded to our force, and 
we entered. 

*' After carefully closing ft behind us, we made 
our way down the passage which we have passed 
through just now, and found ourselves where we 
are at the present time,” 

‘* How wonderful |" exclaimed Adelaide, emil- 
Ing through her tears of thankfainess at her 
brother's deliverance, ‘ Bat how did ycu know 
of this hiding place, dear? I have never heard 
of it before,” , 

*' Neither had I,” he replied; “but William bad 
been a waiter before he went to live at the 
Henleys, aud he had often been hired to attend 
at the balle held here, and, like a young fellow 
would be sure to do, had explored all the little 
secret outlets. He tells me there are stories of 
this place having belonged to smugglera at 
one time, and that little door is the one by which 
they used to enter. It must have been a capital 
place for them, the entrance ie so well hidden 
by the projecting rocks, and the commencement 
of the way up by masses of seaweed that no 
one would notice it if they cid not know it was 
there.” , 

“ What a mercifal thing he knew of it)” 
replied Adelaide, with feeling, “ We have indeed 
much to thank him for; 1 only fear we shall 
never bs able to repay him. I suppose he bas 
made all the arrangements for our voyage, and 
will give ua fall instructions ¢” 

© Yea, of course, dear. I have left everything 
to him, as I have hardly been out since I have 
been here, and William has, for he could laugh ab 
the sharpest detective living ; but he seldom goes 
out until dusk, when he gets al! the necessary 
things. He alwaye buys the daliy papers, and 
you can’t think what fun we have had reading 
the accounts of the ‘ Extraordinary disappearance 
of a warder and a convict,’ but they have nob 
been able to start on the right track yet, and I 
hope they never will. Now, old lady, come and 
have some supper, for we must be off soon. It 
was lucky we found this old table here, waen’t 
ib! We have much to be thankful for I assure 
you,” and taking Adelaide across the room, he 
placed before her a nice wing of chicken and some 
claret. 

“* My dear old Ray, I cannot eat anything, eo 
do not ask me, there's 4 pet,” and once more she 
took his hand affectionately, 

“Nonsense, dear; you really must, for my 
sake,” and seating himself beside his sister, Ray- 
mond Egerton began hie supper in right earnest. 











ut ia bungry ” said x = om , 
gi aueet ip fog race te 
Adeiaide, it would please her brother, 
baste evening repast as much as he 


CHAPTER IIl. 
GOOD BYE TO OLD ENGLAND, 


An hour later and Adelaide was startled by 
sa unusual sound, and asked her brother what 


wah stk Temeeeabie? she replied, laughing 
yes, I remember, ; 
“that is where you leb me out the first after- 
noon I caw you. Do you know? It is quite 
close to where we-were living then, and you 
cannot think how thankfal I was to get home 
before Reginald came fn, and he 

astonished when he saw me!” and she laughed 
_ at the remembrance of his expression of 

ce. 


At that moment the door opened, and an 
Sere ea on wie eeeniees eee 
the room, loo ev a highly reepecta 
old Methodist, his pe Ba felt hat, pulled down 
well over his forehead, prevented the smooth 
brow, 80 free from wrinkles, from being seen. 

‘Is he not splendid?” sald Raymond, looking 
at Adelaide. 

‘*He fs, Indeed!” replied she, eagerly, 


— I have no idea what Williant is really 
6,” ’ 


“ Oh, no, of course ; I forgot you did nob know 
him; bub now let me fatroduce you to my noble 
deliverer,” and taking Adelaide across ‘the roont 
he {ntroduced her to the man who had proved 
so true a friend to him. 

Adelaide shook hands with him cordially, and 
fo a few well chozen words expressed her heart- 
felt gratitude for his great kindness to her 
brother ; but Wiiliam would receive no thanks 
ab all, saying he was Only too giad to be able to 
serve him, aud then they al! sat down to hear 
what arrangements he had made, 

Adelaide Eckskine had a sweet winning way 
with her, and she very soon made William feel 
entirely at his ease ; the first shyness having 
pete off he was apparently qulteat home in her 
society. 

Hie had asked Adelaide fn the beginning of 
thelr conversation {f she would mind his accom- 
panying them to Madrid, and she had so warmly 
told him she would not lose eight of him for 
anything, and made him see how necessary he 
was to them both, that he at once felt very 


happy. 

It was arranged they should leave their 
present abode without delay, and get into a 
carriage he had ordered to be ready for them fa 
en hour's time at the raflway station, then 
drive down to the port, about twenty miles 
from Goldevsands, where an outward-bound 
steamer was being laden. 

It was really not # passenger ship, bub the 
captain had been pereuaded to oblige the 
Methodist, who seemed anxious to take his son 
aud invalid danghter for a sea voyage as soon as 
possible ; and as, he had said, he bad some very 
great friends over at Madrid, he had made up bis 
miad to take them there. 

Sesing he did nob eeem to mind paying well, 
the captain consented, and all the arrangements 
were made. 

“You don’t mean to soy we are supposed to 
be your son and davghter !” laughed Raymond ; 
** that fs good,” 

“I hope you do not mind,” replied William, 
growing very red. “I said that because I 
thought [b would go down better with the 
captala. It looks so natural for me to be 
saxious to get away in a hurry, as the doctor 


insists on & sea voyage immediately for my 


invalid girl, You don't object, do yout” he 
questioned, eagerly, looking at Adelaide. 
** Not ia the least, I assure you,” rhe replied, 


guletiy ; “bat I fear I do not look very delicate, 
do I, Ray?” 














I say, William, what uame have you given us? 
Have you put us down as Smith, Jones or 
R sbinson ? 

Well,” he “T fear Lady Erskine will 
have to forget position for a time, but T have 
not given her qufte such a bad exchange as either 
of the names you have suggested. I have called 
at in Rev. Albert L'Estravge. Will 

t lo ’ i 


rakine, I must ask to be 
allowed the po a of calling you by your 


only hope all may end w now I shall 
jaat go aud have a look round from my p 
hols ; if there isno one about I shall return 
you immediately,” and he left the brother and 
slater once more alone. 

** Raymond,” said Adelaide, when William was 
out of ear-shot, “I will hand you over my purse, 
and if he willlet you, pay William back all you 
owe him, but whether he will accept it or not, 
remember he is our guest in future. He must 
never leave us after the noble way he has served 
you. He is worthy of your truest friendship 
and esteem,” 

** You are right there, Mitle woman ; he Is, 
indeed, a splendid fellow, avd a well-read man 
into the bargain. His father had him educated 
far above his atation {n life, hoping to procure for 
him some good appointment, One had been 
almost promised him by some swell whose life he 
saved a few years ago ; but before ib was settled 
Mr. Marcus died, so his interest was lost, and 
Wiiliam preferred going out to service instead of 
idliog at home on the pretence of looking out for 
something grander to do.” 

“TI respect him for It,” replied Adelaide, 
warmly, 

"So do I, dear ; but now tell me how much 
you have given me in this parse, ib feels very 
full ¢” 

** Well, dearest, I thought I had better bring 
all I had, so I drew out the two thousand I had 
fa consols, feeling sure we should not be able to 
get on without it.” 

“Tt wae Wry thoughtful of you, dear girl,” he 
replied, putting his arm round her slender waist, 
and kissing her affectionately, ‘but what did our 
guardian say as your trustee 1” 

‘© Well, he made every difficulty he could, but 
I think he was glad to consent In the end, for his 
righteous soul was dreadfully troubled at my 
shocking conduct, ss he called it, so he gave way 
to me just to be rid of me, I would have had 
out my share of poor mother’s money too if he 
would have allowed me, bat that he sald was 
quite impossible, so I had to give it up, and I told 
him I would write to him for the interest when- 
ever I wanted {t. This two thousand is what I 
have saved before end since my marriage, I had 
given it into his hands to invest for me ; and now, 
darling, I give it to you'tordo just what you like 
with it.” 

“Thank you, dear; I only wish I could get at 
my own money. It seems hard to have to be 
dependent at my time of life.” 

‘Ob! Ray, don’t say that,” replied Adelaide, 
gently, “it is more than a pleasure to me to help 
you a little now, and if you will only be able to 
find some employment in Spain weshali be quite 
comfortable, 


“Thank you,” res ie 5 quietly, “I 


“I hopeso,” he replied, wearily, and then they 
became t, each one too interested fn their 
‘own thoughts for outspoken words, 

Soon afterwards, William Harvey now known 
as Mr. L’E-trange, returned to them, and told 
them it was time to go. They arcee ab once to 
follow him, but first of all they cleared away and 
tied everything they did not want with them up 





foot with nervousness, which h ber in takin 

peeing day te Sarvnd, Som pao. Pik 
was suffering from ex’ weakness, 

- the other hand as well, and told 

her to lean on him as much as 


with a feeble gait, 

“Do you think the luggage has arrived }” 
asked , when they once more found them- 
selves alone. 


he eays it is me a here is your bag, my 
,’ continued Mr, pbs, 5 in fatherly tone, 

a fine specimen of the “ Jack Tar” ta 
large teau into the cabin with a little 
hand-beg ss well, who, having received a generous 
tip for his trouble, went off very contented, 

“Is that for me?” sald Adelaide. “It is 
indeed good of you to have taken so much pains 
to make everything so comfortable, I can never 
thank you enough.” 

** Please do not think of [tatall. I only hope 
you will fiad everythiugyou need. I don’t know 
the contents of the portmanteau, but I went toa 
draper’s and told the manageress of the establish- 
ment I wanted acomplete outfit for my daughter, 
who was going abroad, and was too ili to see about 
the things herself, She promised to pack every- 
th ou would require, These are only just 
the things you will need on. the vorean ; the re- 
mainder of your things are put down in the hold 
with the rest of the luggage ; and now, Raymond, 
if you will come with me we will leave your eister 
to make herself as comfortable as she can, and If 
you could try to sleep for a little while Iam eure it 
would do you good,” continued Albert L’Estrange 
to Adelaide. “Bat Ray shall come back to you 
soon, and see how you are getting on,” and with 
a parting smnfle they left her, 

When the door closed the weary girl sank upon 
her knees, and breathed a prayer of thankfulness 
that they had been brought so far In safety on 
their journey, praying earncatly that all might 
continue to be well with them, and that some day 
her brother’s innocence would be proved, and she 
should be restored to her husband whom she 
loved so’dearly. Then she srose, feeling calmer 
and stro than she had felt before, and began 
to open portmanteau to see what {bt con- 


Slice was charmed to find everything she could 
possibly require, and on opening the mall b 
she discovered it was a pretty dreseing-case, fitt 
up completely with all the necessary and un- 
necessary ies of a Indy’s toilet. 
®:She had scarcely finished looking at her 
treasures when Raymond returned. 

“Ob, Ray!” she cried, ** is this your doing *” 

“No, darling, I had nothing to do with it. I 
only told our beloved pater that you would want 
everything, and he said be would getit, If he 
has plessed you, old girl, I am more than glad, 

00. ” 


“ Yes, I am very pleased,” Adelaide replied, 
“and of course you will settle with William as 
s90n as you can, dear,” 

‘J have done so already as far as your clothes 
are concerned, but at present I cannot find cub 
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what he paid for our passage, and he sesfhed so 
offended when I pressed him to tell me that I 
don’t like to say much about it.” 

"Te is very unfor ” she returned, gravely, 
* but we must try and make it up to him some 
other way.” 

“ Yes, we will try,” he answered wearily ;" but 
os we must seek employment when we get to 
Madrid I fear the prospect does nob hold out 
much chance of my ever being able to repay 


“ Well, do not fret, dear old boy, Be thankful 
that you havefound so good « friend, and re- 
member, ‘ The grateful mind in owes not, 


‘and I feel sure Wi 
at present, and by-and-by you will be able to 
give him both,” 

“ You always were more hopefal'about thiogs 
than I was, Adie, so I will cay no more, and can 
only trust you will prove a true ? 

Jast-at that' time a terrible g was felt, 
a good deal of acu filing was heard, and then all 
seemed to go smoothly. ! : 


Albert L’Estrange eams to announce that thay. 


had started, and Raymond could only clesp his 
sister's hand in hie, and they both involuntarily 
murmured, “Thank Heaven!” : 


(To be continued.) 








A WIND OF FATE. 
—0i— 


WHEN emer Bae othe decided to pass a 
summer ab Grey ® quiet little seaport on 
East coast, of course Fred Lingard madearrange- 
ments to spend his holidays there also, For 
Fred and I were engaged—at least, we were as 


“ Nobody ever heard: of such a thing,” was 
her displeased answer to a1! such statements on 


my part, ; 
Bat I didn’t care if it was unheard of. When 
ecryerripae dine ac they began to think 


” 


68, 
Whereat mamma looked very much shocked ; 
but Fred only 
* Perhaps you are tired of the sighd of me?” 
gery '* Why do you go 





me to go, I won't,” he concluded, looking so 
nearly hurt that I relented and accorded him my 


ous ¥ 
Mamma and I left town early in Jone. We 
engaged rooms with a widow “who had 
seen better days.” We had been recommended 
to her-by an acquaintance, to whom she was a 
distant relation. Mrs. McClure lived in a little 
cottage down by the sea, taking one or two 
lodgers during the summer in order to eke out 
her scanty income, Unexceptionable references 
being one of her requirements, we were vory 
glad that she consented to accommodate us. 

Greylock owned ono small hotel and a few 
boardiog-houses ; but it was, as I have ssid, very 

uiet, Thesea-air and the reset, however, were 
just what I needed, and they soon brought back 
the colour and flesh of w the winter's disei- 
pations had deprived me, 

It was Not a very large place, but it boasted 
small aristocracy, of which the minis‘er and the 
doctor were the chief lights, Beside the floating 
population in summer, the regular inhabitants 
were mostly the fishermen and their families. 

One day, in the course of some neighbourhood 
gessip with my landledy, I happened to mention 
Dr, Risley’s name, and I remarked that I had 
never met him, ‘‘E have had the plessure of 


aselng your minister, and he isa dear old man,” 
I added 8s 


“The doctor's not old, miss—-nob much more 
than thirty,” aid Mra. McClare, picking up the 
sock she was knitting, and clickiog her need)es as 
she talked, ‘' But. he’s a character for you,” she 
continned. “ His sister sia’t very young ; she 
lives with him—she and Mies Grace, That big 
old: house.on the hill is theirs, He has money, 
they say; but he seems to have settled down 
here for good, He tends all the poor folks round 
pn and .it’s. to be said they all adore 

im.” 

“Who is ‘Misa Grace?’” I asked, @ question 
now and then being al] that was necessary to 
stimulate the old lady’s unceasing flow of 


tT. 

“She's his ward,” was the prompt reply; ‘' and 
& pretty girl she Is, too. He thinks a» sight of 
her, and she of him, I suppose they'll get 
rasrried, after awhile,” 

This to. be the natural conclusion of 
the matter, I was not inclined to doubt it ; and 
presently the subject was dro 5 

Not long after this I down to one of the 
fishermen’s cotte ges, where a little girl lived who 
was {l}, I had become interested tu her, and was 
anxious to know how she I knocked at the 
door, and it was opened a ruddy- looking, 
rather grave-faced man of or thereabout. 
EAN aare he was the doctor, and so he proved 


In the absence of her mother, the little iavalid 
introduced us,and we talked quite uncenstrainedly. 
There was a naive simplicity about the doctor 
that delighted me—it was so novel. He never 
looked a} me to see whether I wav handsome, and 
there was no flattery, elther conscious or un- 
conscious, in his manner, Accustomed as lam 
to It in society, its absence was rather refreshing 
than otherwise to me. 

We met several time: after this, in the same 
way, and made acquaintance with each other 
rapidly. \We were both of us much {interested ia 
little Bessie, and this helped to break the ice 


pr os oa my return from a levg walk, 


mamma met me with the announcement that 


lady, inwhom he was eupposed to be 


“ Miss ie plain, and not particularly at- 
” continued mamma ; ‘‘ but Mise Kimball 


The ladies answered to mamma's description ; 
but the elder waa sufficlently like her brother t 
impress me pleasantly. Miss Kimball was about 
eighteen ; a graceful blonde, with delightfully 
ingenuous ways. I was pieased with ber ab once. 

After we had triked for a few minutes, the 
dour opened and the doctor appeared, looking 
rather abstracted ; but I decided that his 
manners were charming—the height of sim 
plicity. 

* What an oddity!” remarked mamma to me 
afterwarde, But he Impressed me, as tisual, as 
an agreeable one. 

Presently he asked me whether I would like 
to see his collection. 

Now, I have but one hobby—natural history 
—so I accepted the doctor's proposition with 
alacrity. Mamma declined going, so we two— 
Grace, as I learned later to calt her, and I~went 
Into. the back parlour. 

When I eaw the resulv of the doctor's in- 
veatigationa I conciuded that I had discovered 
the reason for his burying himeelf and hie un- 
usual talents in this quiet place, He wanted time 
for research. 

“ Look ai all these horrid things he wastes his 
leisure over,’ said Miss KimbaiJ, smiling mits- 
ehievously at her guardian, bending lovingly over 
his treasures. 

He did not seem at all disturbed by her 
raillery. That he was both fond and proud of 
his ward wes very evident. There certainly 
seemed to be a good understanding between 
them. 

Our acquaintance with the Risleys ripened 
rapidly into friendship, They were almost the 
only persons in Greylock for whom I cared, 

summer boarders were too much like 
inferior imitations of the people I had left behiad 
in town, and the regular {Inhabitants were vot 
of the intellectual order—generally speaking, ab 


ae, 

Miss Risley improved so much on acquatatancs 
that mamma and she formed quite an intimecy. 
I had become very fond of Grace, and as for the 
doctor, he and I were fast friends, 

He interested me because he was so unlike the 
society men with whomI was acquainted, He 
waa what neither Fred Lingard nor any of them 
was—thorovghily {n earnest. 

We met very often in the course of my vicits 
to Bessie Lane, who was atill an invalid, We 
even reached the stage of friendship when I 
ventured. to rally him on belng willing to 
remain ia obscurity; but I did nob make much 
impression. 

Ih wae August now, and Fred would soon 
arrive, whereat mamma was greatly delighted— 
more so than I, I’m afraid. [ did not feel as 
enthustastic, perhsps, as I might have, or as 
mamma thought [ should. 

Walking along the cliffs I met the doctor re- 
tutaing from some visits. It was the day I had 
just received Fred’s letter announcing his comtng, 
We began talking, and I remarked, carelessly,— 

“* We expect a friend here shortly, I don’t 
know whether you have heard me speak of him— 
Me. Lingard.” 

“No,” replied the doctor, giving me one of his 
calm, scrutinising glances, which seemed to read 
my very sot 
I felt as ff it would be {mpossible to hide any- 
thing from him, sven if one cried, I felt eure 
that he divined at once how matters stood with 
Fred and me, and of course I blushed a little, 
just because I did not wish to, He began to 
talk of something else, however, and in five 
minutes I had forgotten al! about the matter, 

When the doctor talked, one forgot everything 
except what he was saying—at least, if one had 
sense enough to appreciate him. 

Towards nightfall the next day-a terrible storm 
broke, 


We learned that there was a ship tossing In the 
tewrest, just outside the harbour, Very much 
excited by the idea, I insisted on belong a witness 
of the sight. : 

Mamma yielded a reluctant consent, and, weil 
wrapped up in waterproof cloak end shoes, I ac- 
companied J 





the stout serving-mald, to the 
‘eliffs, where a soene presented iteelf, 


ee ee te nt kth a bee 
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The waves rose high, and the wind drove the 
ship wildly about, 

The lighthouse-keeper and all the men were 
there, getting out the boate. Foremost among 
them, leading and lavigorating, was the doctor’s 
tall figure. I now saw him in a new light—not a 
student or nataraliet, but a leader of men : bold, 
fearless, and athletic. ‘ 

Catching sight of me, he gave me a reassuring 
glanoe, even a smile, and, coming towards me, 


“IT do not think the danger fs very great,” 

“Shall you venture out?” I asked, anxiously, 
The sea looked awful to my u 

“J do not think there will be ap 


The following day 
Fred was expected to arrive, so mamma, Grace, 
eens ore tome little station to meet 


Grace looked unusually pretty, and I told her 
so. She blashed very charmingly. I sang 
praises of the doctor's conduct the night before, 
and that delighted her, I could see, 

ply i, sopping loog enough to give «wall 
re atopping long to give a a 
known figure time to alight ; and, in a moment, 
Fred was holding mamma and me each by the 
hand, giving Grace a sidelong glance. 

Disengsging my hand, I tntroduced them, and 
we chatted gaily as we walked towards home, 

Fred was in the best of spirits, bus he looked 
very young and boyish to me. 

His arrival made the “ partie-carrés” complete, 
so it did not disturb our Intimacy. Fred is a 
sensible youth on the whole, and he liked the 
doctor at once. We had a it deal of fun and 
enjoyment in the days that followed. The doctor 
seemed to have dropped his grave student's 
mantle and to have grown quite boyish. I liked 
‘trace better, the more I understood the sweet- 
ness of her disposition. 

August melted almost imperceptibly into 
September, Soon fp would be time to return 
home, Fred must go back, he said, by the end 
of September ; so we about decided that we would 
accompany him. 

One morning, towards the close of our last 
week, I awakened with a violent headache. 

"T was going to propose a row,” said Fred, at 
the breakfast-table, 

“ You will have to dispense with my society, 
then,” I anewered ; ‘‘ but the rest of you can go.” 

At first he protested, and offered his services 
to me ; but I declined them. 

“7 am going to my own room,” I said—I am 
atraid, a little irritably—"to lie down.”” And I 
went, 

I fell asleep, and about two hours later awoke, 
feeling somewhat better. I fancied that the fresh 
air would do me good; so, arraying myself in a 
thick jacket, for the weather was cool, I started 
for a walk. 

I sauntered towards the boat-landing, wonder- 
ing whether the others had gone rowing. If 80, 
I should probably meet them on their return. 
A fresh bre:z> blew so strongly that it almost 
cured my headache, I buttoned my jacket up 
elose and walked briskly on. 

Suddenly my name wee spoken In a cheerful 
tone,— 

** Miss Grafion |” 

Looking up I saw the doctor. 

‘Good morning,” I sald, Then, ‘‘ Have you 
seen anything of the others }” 

“No, I bave been busy all the morning,” 
was the reply. ‘'I bave been rather idle of 
late,” he contiaued, smiling. 


(Continued on page 377.) 
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OHAPTER J. 


“Pavuta, Pauta, darling! Don’t you know 
the sun is an hour high? The clock has just 
atruck six. Yon will be late at the shop, dear, 
and you know they are only walting for a good 
excuse to turn us both off.” 

As Mildred Garstin uttered those words she 
sew hurriedly Hi 1 leg eg knelt —e 

y & couch upon whi pretty young eister 
lay wleepiog, and laid her hand lovingly on the 
curly golden head half buried In the white, ruffled 

iw. 


gathering in her eyes. 

* Oh, wouldn’s it be grand to be rich, Millie, 
dear,” Paula sighed, as she to hastily 
don her blue-and-white gingham dress, and 
adjust the plain but dainty white rofiles at the 
throat and wrists, “Then we wouldn't have to 
get up every morning at six—rain or shine—take 
ten minutes to dress, ten to 6a our scanty break- 
fast, and forty minutes to walk to the shop, in 
order to reach there at seven, and with never a 
thought of taking a tram, because It would cost 
a penny. Why,.when I look up from my work 
and glance out of the window, and see young 
girls riding by in their carriages, dressed in silks 
and velvets, who are not half so good-looking as 
I—oh, I just feel like against fate |” 

Mildred Garstin looked at her aghast. Paula, 
the fair young elster whom she adored, was as 
beautifal as a poet’s dream, and {fp had always 
been the one grave dread of Mildred's life leat the 
girl should find it ont, and that {t would turn 
her head. 

The light shawl she was about to wrap about 
herself fel! from the nerveless fingers, 

“What put such a thought in your brain that 
you were better-looking than other young girls ?” 
she asked slowly, anxiously. 

“ Our new told me so only yesterday,” 
returned Paula, complacently, bureting into a 
merry, rollicking bh as she observed the look 
of horror on Mildred’s face. 

‘*‘He should never have sald that to you,” 
Mildred sald, huskily. “It fs cruel to put such 
thoughts into the head of a girl who muat teil 
for her bread. You must forget them, Paula.” 

The girl did not dare to tell Mildred that he 
had added that “she was far too pretty to work 
for her living.” 

“Come, dear,” said Mildred, “we must kiss 
mother good-bye, and be off. We haven’t a 
moment to “ 

With thelr arms about each other, they en- 
tered an inner room, both uttering in the same 
breath, ‘* Good-morning, mamma dear.” 

A pale faced, gentle old lady in a widow's cap, 
who was propped up In an {nvalid’s chair by the 
window, turned a sad, wistful face to them. 

“Good - morning, Mildred; good- morning, 
Paula,” she responded with a brave attempt at 
cheer fulneas, 

She emiled tenderly to Mildred, but it could 
nob but be noticed that her eyes dwelt longer 
sad more lovingly on her younger, prettier, and 
better-loved daughter—her darling Paula. 

“TY left a beautiful white rose on the table for 
you, mamma dear,” said Panla, 

"And T left your oatmeal nicely covered up for 
you, mother,” added the more practical Mil- 
dred 


“T shali do very well, dears,” sald Mrs. 
Garatin. 

"TI hope you are feeling better to-day, mother,” 
sald Mildred. “ You look so much better ; there 
fs actually a flueh on your face and a brightness 
in your eyes such as I baven’t seen there for 
years, and I am zo rejoiced!" 





“Ybu are ‘a good daughter, Mildred,” mar- 
mured Mrs, Garstin. 

She would not dampen the girl’s by 
telling her that it was an ugpatural flash on her 
face and brightness fn her eyes, and that she had 
never felt so {11 as ab that moment, 

Panla was already balf down the stairway, and 
was calling to her efster, but Mrs, Garstin laid « 
te es caleea ae 

" she oe 


never can tell.” 

Paula's voice calliog impatiently to Mildred 
from the hall below reminded them how swiftly 
time was fying. 

Mildred sprung to her feet, and kissing her 
mother a fond good-bye, hastily joined her 


ye tad both Gens at aan. 
until they peared from her 

They were both dressed with extreme plain- 
ness—almost te shabbinese—but two prettier girls 
could hardly be found in all London. 

Mildred was twenty, and Paula was seventeen. 
Mdoes bed 0 Sack ove See Rpeen te See 
of large, mournfal ; brown wavy hair, w 
she usually wore plainly back. The 
whole beauty of her face Isy In the sweet smile 


which was generally on her lips, giving ber an 
expression of much gentlenese great goodness, 
quite in keeping with her nature. 


Bat Paula !—what words could truly describe 
the wondroys beauty of lovely Peuls Garstin, the 
fair young girl whose life was destined to drift 
into the strangest romance and dark, cruel tragedy 
that pen ever portrayed ? 

She had a round, dimpled face, all Illes and 
roses ; eyes as blue as bluebelie that grow in deep 
and lonely woods; a mouth like the crimson heart 
of a wild red rose ; the prettiest little nose and 
dimpled chin imaginable ; small pearly teeth 
white as milk, and a wealth of fluffy, clustering 
curls as golden as the sunshine. 

She was taller by half a head than Mildred—a 
alim, dainty little creature, a gay, bright, wilfa!, 
rollicksome maiden who always won people's 
hearts at first sight. 

Ib must be trathfully admitted that there was 
a little of the dirt about her, for, all unknown to 
Mildred, the innocent glances from those bluebells 
of eyes had set a score or more of male hearts to 
throbbing tumultuously, 

" Have nothing to say to the new foreman, my 
darling,” warned Mildred, as she from her 
pretty young sister at her place of business, and 
the same wish came to Mildred that had come to 
her so many times—th»! they could have both 
found employment in the same shop, that she 
might have watched over pretty, wilful Paula, 
the better. 

Mildred had found employment fn a cotton 
factory ; Paula, in o ailk mill a few houses dis- 
tant, 

Mrs. Garstin felt it keenly when her girls’ 
paths had drifted apart. It brought back to her 
mind @ little incident that had happened years 
before, and which she bad never been able to 
forget night or day since, 

She had been walking through a country lane 
with her children, holding each by the hand. At 
a certain turn in the road she came pon an old 
gipsy woman eitting beside a ehallow brook. 
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5 uy up and barring the narrow 
‘*No,” Mrs, Garstin had answered, impatiently, 
as she d her firmly but gently aside that 


nonsense, 
laugh that ever was beard broke 
trons the 0d sugne S Tey. 

* You hold your very bigh now, my proud, 
fice lady, but the time wil) come when you will 
wish tha> you had listened well to my worde, 
Heed well the little I disclose to you: Your 
future will be an unhappy one, You will lose 
what wealth you have, and you will know then 
the direst poverty ; but there fs worse still in 
store fur you: your dark-faced child will go 
through life without much sorrow or much joy, 
but hark you, the golden halred one you hold by 
the hand would be better off if she lay dead at 
your feet than live to meet the future Fate has 
mapped out for her. Love will be her rock 
ahead ; her beauty will be her curse ; let her be- 
ware—take care |” 

With a very white face Mrs. Garstin bad 
hurried on ; but she could not help but hear the 
words that were shrieked out after her. 

Part of that prophecy had come true, She 
loat apie ig anys om ne ene 

oorer poorer, but she managed to Pp 
rotual want door where her treasuree 
were by giving music lessons. 

Bat there came a day when sickness came 
upon her, and then the one great dread of her 
life came about—her beautiful Mildred and ber 
lovely Paula were forced to face the world to earn 
their bread—or starve ! 

When Mildred grew old enough to comprehend 
the meaning of the words, she was so grave, 80 
sensible a gir! that ko pear sacthar conlligh the 
gipey’s terrible pro; to her, 

"Do not let ittrouble you, mamma dear,” 
Mildred returned, throwing her arma about her 
weeping mother’s neck. “We will take extra 
cone, 22, SS over and guarding our darling 

And only the day before our story opens, 
Mildred and her mother were coca Maaco 
wondrously beautiful the girl was growing, and 
Mrs. Garstin’s face looked very pitiful and grave. 

‘Have no fear, mamma!” cried M 
‘* Oar darling Paula fe only seventeen—she does 
not dream yet of love or a lover.” 

It was well for them that they did not know 
that ere the week waned Paula was to meet the 
hero who was to change the whole world for her 
—and whether it was for weal or for woe most 
bitter, the after pages of our story must tell. 

When Mildred parted from her sister, she made 
haste to reach the factory, and she was so very 
busy she thought less than ueual of her that 
day. But all through the long hours 
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hands nervously together. ‘ What can detain 
her, I wonder }” 

“No doubt she has extra work to-night, 
mamma; you know thie is their busy season, 
and I heard her say only yesterday that they 
wanted some of the girls to pub in extra time 
this week. I am sure it is that which is detain- 
ing her. Take your medicine, mamma, and do 
hob worry aboud Paula, she will be home soon 
now.” 

Mrs. Garstia took the medicine from Mildred’s 
hand, and soon after fell into a deep asleep. 

The clock on the mantelpiece struck eight, 
then slowly crept round to nine, Mildred was 
beside herself with terror. Should she arouse her 
mother and tell ber ahe had decided to go to the 
shop for Paula ? ‘ 
Suddenly she remembered the carriage and the 
girl who had entered it who looked so much like 
Paula she bad quite forgotten {b until this 
moment. 

She was about to speak when suddenly a wild 
ery broke from her mother’s lips and she sat bolt 
upright in her bed. 

** To was only a dream, then. Thank goodness it 
isonly a dream, Mildred,” she sobbed, ‘I thought 
I saw Paula standing on the brink of a coid, 
deep river, beside a dark, handsome young man, 
when suddenly, and without warning, he turned 
upon her, seized her by the white throat, and 
hurled her down Into the horrible mad waver. 
She rose, and the dim night echoed with her wild 
cries of ‘Mother! mother! for the love of 
Heavensave me!’ He leaned over the brink and 
hurled her back. Tae waters closed over her 
golden head, and she never rose again! h, 
Mildred, it was such a dream! What time is it 
Mildred? Has Paula not come yet ?”’ 





CHAPTER Il. 


MItpRED GarnstTin trembled in spite of her great 
effort to calm as she listened to her 
mother’s excited words. 

‘© You have not told me the time yet, Mildred, 
and if Paula has come home or not,” Mrs, 
Garstin repeated, anxfously. ‘Look at the 
clock ; I-cannot see acroes the room without my 
glasses, you know.” 3 

Mildred raised her great dark eyes, heavy with 
unehed tears, and saw thatit was twenty minutes 
after nine. 

But she dared nob tell her mother this; it 
might coat her her life, the shock to her nerves 
would be so great. 

“Tb is after seven, mam1ja,” she faltered ; and 
she cried out silently to Heaven to pardon her 
for her first deliberate falsehood to her dear old 
mother. ‘J will slip on my hat and jacket, and 

and meet her, mamma,” she added, doing her 

to speak unconcernedly; “you will not 
mind sitting alone a few moments? ” 

“ No,” returned her mother. 

A moment more and Mildred was fn the 


she came to the conclusion that she had 
missed Paula on her way going home, 
As she stood there the night porter passed on 
his rounds. 
Mildred stepped up to him timidly. 
“Could you tell me how long since the girls 
left the shop to-night?” she asked, without 


hardly knowing why she ventured this question. 
The man buroed sod looked ab her, 











closing in around her. 
she controlled herself. 

“ Most of the lassies were glad enough to geta 
half-day off,” langhed the man, ‘and your sister 
was wonderfully delighted,” he went on. “I 
shook my finger at her as she went dancing 
down the steps and down the street, jeaniyg on 
the arm of the handsome few foreman ; and by 
the way, Miss Garstin, I want to say a few 
words to you on the quiet about that young 
fellow—a word of warning like. Pierce Dudley 
is az bandsome as a Greek god—as women say ; 
but few of them know that his heart is black to 
the core. Every new face attracts his fancy, and’ 
he soon rides away and leaves the owner of It 
with a blasted life. A young girl’s love, when 
once he has gained ft, ia as little to him as the 
field-daisies he crushes under hig hee! as he parses 
them. I was sorry when I noticed that he had 
set his eyes upon your pretty young sister Paula. 

“There is one thing more about him that I 
want to tell you about; everyone don’t know 
of it, Mr. Mansfield, the owner of the business, 
Is Pierce Dadley’s uncle. The old gent has two 
nephews—this Dudley, and another young fellow, 
Gregor Thorpe, who Is as much of a gentleman as 
Dudley is a scoundrel, He used to be here in 
the business, and it was an opsn question which 
one of the two would eventually be old Mana 
field’s heir. 

““One day there was a terrible row in the 
counting-house, and the upshot of the matter 
was, Gregor Thorpe cams out of the counting- 
house as pale as death, but with his head held as 
proud as a king’s. 

*** Good: bye,’ he said, as he passed a group of 
us men; ‘I am goipg away, never to return, 
Good-bye to you ail.’ 

“There wae great sorrow all through the place, 
for everyone loved Mr. Gregor. Why, there was 
not a man of us but would have laid down his 
life for him. He was bookkeeper, and paid us 
off, and many a time I have known him, when 
different ones were short of money from sickness 
or death at home, to slip an extra bit into their 
envelope from his own pocket, Heaven bless him | 

“And all that time Mr, Plerce was loafing 
about, and great was the terror of more than one 
heart when it was given out that Mr. Pierce wae 
to be foreman. Bat I must be moving on. 
Good-night to you, Mies Mildred. Isn’t ib getting 
late for you to be out alone in the streets of 
London ?” 

And with these kindly words he moved on, 
leaving the girl standing there cold as death, 
and with the heart in her bosom almost turned 
Into stone, 

She had tried to speak, but her tongue seemed 
to cleave to the roof of her mouth, and the wild, 
startled cry that welled up from her very soul 
made no sound on her lips, 

She sank down haif-fainting on the stone step. 
Her thoughts were all chaos. Only one idea 
seemed to stand oud clear before her—Paula had 
left the place ab noon and she had not come 
h 


By the greatest. effort 


ome. 

Where had she gone—what had become of her! 
Andt h her confused thoughts, the remem- 
brance of words of the old-night porter came 
to her. “ gp her ag Rp strees with the 
new foreman on his arm.” 

How conld she go back to her mother with 
this story—the old invalid mother who 
star of hope the giri 
who thought the sun 
& creature, 


shallido? Heaven 


had gathered over the deserted 
streets, and a drops of rain pattered softly 
down on the girl's face. en a a 
the angels were weeping with pity for her 
terrible woe, Ob, Heaven, where was Paula, 
and how could she return without her? | 





But to return to Paula and learn her strange 
fate—surely the most pitiful that ever befell a 
young girl. 

















nated ; and he evea went so far as‘to separate a 
a small bud from the rose, and place it fn the 


870 
When she had parted from Mildred she made 
al! posetble haste to the place of business where 
she was employed, and in her eagerness to cross | lapel of bis coat, 


the street che did not eee the pair of horses that 
tame tearing down the road at a terrific pace 
trntil she found herself under their fron hoofs. 

As in a dream, ehe dimly heard great shouts of 
terror from the bystanders, and in that awful 
Instant of time a strong hand grasped her and 
hurled her backward. ‘ 

Paula did nob swoon—she was dazed—-but 
realleed that a pair of strong ‘arms held her, 
while'a great throng was gathering about them, 
and that the owner of those strong arme bad 
— her, by a hair's breadth, from a horrible 
death, 

Paula raleed her blae eyes, suffused with grate- 
ful tears to his, and saw a pair of earnest brown 
eyes gactog down {nto her own, and quite the 
handeomest masculine face she had ever beheld. 

‘Are you hurt?” he asked in a deep, rich 
musical voice, relaxing his hold as she stroggled 
out of bis arms, 

“No,” answered Paula, * only—a—little bit 
frightened.” 

She heard the bystanders on all sides of her 
declaring that they had never beheld a more 
daring act of bravery, that at the risk of his own 
life he had snatched her from the very jaws of 
death, and that the great brufse over his temple 
was where the fron hoof of the horse had grazed 


it. 

“JY shall never forget the debt of gratitude 
I owe you for saving my life, sir,” she said, 
tremulously, 

“T did no more than my duty, Miss Garstin,” 
he answered, almply. 

* You know me, sir!” gasped Paula, in great 
ever” ke plied, ‘with a deep ‘lash 

*Yes,” he re ey ash mantling 
his face for an fnostant. “I have essen you 
coming and going from my uncle’s business for 
the last two months. I am Gregor Thorpe— 
Mr. Mansfield’s nephew. I was bookkeeper 
there, and was always in the oflice, which 
accounts for your never having seen me, I am 
not there now.” ° : 

He wondered what she would think {f she 
knew that he had fallen madly in love with her 
at fret sight, and that waking or sleeping, his 
life had been one dream of her since that hour. 

“ May I seeyou again some time, Mics Garatin |” 
he neked, eagerly, as he held her fluttering little 
hand one moment at parting. 

“Tf you would care for it,” she faltered, with a 
~~ bhush and @ shy drooping of those binebells 
of eyes. 

Ah! if she only knew how much he cared for 
itt he thought; but he simply said : 

“Thank you ; you are very good bed pe: 
request, I will call some time this to see 
your narrow escape has affected you any more 
than you think at present.” 

He raised his hat, and, with a low bow to 
Pauls, turned ‘and walked away, leaving the 
memory of his pleasant smile and handsome face 
behind bim, 

Paula wasjust ten minutes Inte ; but, despite 
the strictness of the orders on this point, Pierce 
Dadiey, the new foreman, made no commen}, 
and all the rest of the girls noticed with jealous 
eyes that he did not mark the time down against 
her, ag he had done with two or three other girls 
who had come fn late but a moment before—even 
por to discharge them if {6 happened 
again, 

“There's nothing like having a.pretty 4 
aud-white face!” said one of the girls, fy a 
disagreeable laugh. “And did you know,” she 
went on fn @ shrill whisper, “that it wae Mr. 
Pierce Dudley himséif {bat put that red rose on 
Paula Garstin’s loom{ I saw him myself. I 
thought last wesk that you were going to be the 
favourite, Maggie Lisle, but Paula has cut you 
ou, {i seems,”’ she added. 

Maggte Lisle’s face grew deathly white. She 
made no secret of her infatuation for Pierce 
Dudley, and that they had been best of 
friendz long before he had entered uncle's 
business, 

Pauls was fn the best of epirits that morning, 
and Dudley lingered at her loom like one fascl- 








As soon as he quitted the room, M Lisle 
cance over to Paula Garstin, and stood her 
with folded arms, a livid face, and eyes fairly 
glowing with rage. 

‘This thing has gone far enough, Paula 
Garetia,” she’ hissed. “ Kaow this: Pierce Dud- 
ley is my lover. Eacourage him any more—flirt 
with bim ‘any more, if you dare! You are not 
to look at him, even,” 

Pauls raised her golden head with the pride of 
@ young duchess, and a scornful laugh broke from 
her red lips, . ‘ 

“Tet that isa challenge, I accept 1b,” she cried 
In her tlear, shrill voice. “If Mr, Dadley likea 
to talk to me better than he likes to talk te you, 
it is none of your business. Your lover, indeed | 
Ha! haf ba! That ts aeplendid joke! Why, 
I could have him for my lover, ff I wanted him, 
in spite of all you could do or eay ; and I have 
half « mind totake him, too, just for pure apite— 
ao there!" 

‘Jf you take my. lover from me, you mixht as 
well sigu your death-warrant, Paula Garatin !” 
responded the girl in an intense voice, ‘‘ Mark 
well my words ; your life or—or mine would pay 
the forfeit |” 


CHAPTER Il. 


‘Tr there is anything on earth I detest, it isa 
jealous who is scared out of her wits lest any 
other girl looks et the man she cares for,” cried 
Paula, furiously, @ mite of a foot, 

“ You are playing with edged tool,” muttered 
the girl in the same iatense voice, that might have 
warned Paula. “I dare you to firt with him 
from this moment !" cried Maggte, fariously. 

“ And I accept your ‘dare,’as you phrase It,”’ 
retorted Paula, the colour rising fo her cheeks 
and her two eyes flashing like twin stars, “I 
will flirt with him to my heart’s content. I will 
take him away from you, if I can, afver what you 
have just sald—if it cost me my two eyes,” 

"Yo may cost you that aad more, 
the girl, turning quickly on ‘her heel, for she had 
jast espled Pliercs Dadley entering the door at 
the farther end of the room. 

He came stralght up to Paula and leaned over 
the curly head bent over the loom, 

Mies Garstin—-Paula—little Paula,” he sald, 
fa a low, eager voice, ‘’ the shop is about to close 
work for half.e-day,.60 you will have a holiday. 
What do you say to golmg on the river with me 
this afternoon ?. It’s a Uitle cloudy now, but the 
day will turn out fide, I'am sure.” 

Paula knew that the girl standing at tie loom 
behind her would tell Maggfe Lisle every word 
she uttered, and so she said, carelessly enough : 

" A row on the river—oh, that would be charm- 
iog i I would be delighted to go with you, Mr. 
Dudley.” J : 

“We can take lunch at @ restaurant, and go 
right from there,” he declared. “ Get ready as 
soon as you can, Walk straight out; that will 


‘be all right. I will join you outalde.” 


Paula had made the promise hastily enongh ; 
but the moment he ‘oo of going directly from 
the restaurant, che thought of her mother and 
Mildred, ond her cheeks paled to the hue of's 
white dewdrop, 

Bat there was no help for it; she had. sald 
‘* Yes,” and she must keep her word, she told her- 
eelf. And then what a triumph over Maggie 
Lisle It would be to walk triomphantly off with 
Pisrcé Dadiey, knowing she had left Moggle be- 
hind her wild with jealousy and the rest of the 

ris fumiog with meet . , 

She knew right well that selther her mother 
vor Mildred would have countensnced eo mad @ 


**Go, enjoy yourself ; they will never kuow of 
it, You can return by six o'clock,” whisperad the 
tempter to her heart as the girl hesitated. 

We all know what happens to those who ‘heel- 


tate, 

The thovg't of Maggie coolly daring her de- 
arr her. She would go, no matter what came 
of 16, 





and Mildred had some of that fairy lunch ; and 
the longing came apon her with renewed force to 
be rich some day—marry 8 lord, or a duke, 
perhaps, and have all euch fine things every day 
of her life. 

Piéroe Dudiey laughed as he noticed how she 
was revelling in the dainties, 

" Do'you object to my taking a glass of wine, 
Paula?” he asked. ‘*I &m accustomed to take 
it for lancheon.” 

She flashed and looked confused. : 

“Jast as ff you shotld ask me, Mr. Dudley |" 
she answered ; but It delighted her, all the same, 
that he consulted her. 

She never knew that he was half so sgreeabie, 
she told herself, 

He ‘ordered the “wine, which he assuréd* her 
was ae harmless as water, and, as Patla shook 
her head when he proffered her a tiny glare, he 
managed to get away with the contents of the 
bottle himeelf. 

A short drive in a carriage brought them to 
where Dadley’s boat was moored, 

“ Aren’t you afraid of the water, Mr. Dadley 1” 
Paula asked az she todk her seat in the boat and 
they pushed off. 

“TI ought to be, bat I'm not,” he declared, 
‘ ough I cannot swim. I°always manage to 

on » ’ ‘ 

Paula looked a little ‘nervotis and tfal 
at this, and he laughed aloud as he saw ex- 
pression of consternation on her pretty face, and 
the langh sounded a trifle boisterous to her. 

“Oh, don’t iet’s go far from shore, Mr. 
a !” ahe pope y ee - 

co ” 

ery W he seeming to reverse the 
direction ta which they bad been going. 

Por remain tw, pest ort chy ah Bimend 

any—gay, witty, and eo gallant that he ac y 
Lo : Piece kes ahe grew quite alarmed to 
hear him laugh hilariously at his own pungent 
speeches, and his tongue was growing thicker and 


hie flattering speeches more fi'ppant. 
Saddenly the awful truth broke upon her ; the 
wine he had takén bad flown to his head—he 


was by no means himself; and in the very 
moment she made this horribly appalling dis- 
covery he drew a slim silver flask from an inner 
breast-pocket, and, with the words, “I know you 
don't mind,” raised it to his lips. 

“Oh, Mr. Dudley!” cried Paula, now 
thoroughly terrified, “don’s take any more I 

y you! Do take me home—see, there fs 5 
rot fog settling over the water. In lees than 
ten minutes from now we won't be able to see 
where the shore is, Please turn back !” 

**T never want to go’ back again!” sald 


Dudley, ‘Itts my intention to throw away the 
oars soon and drift where’er wiils—to 
sonie fairy island where we shall live for love and 


each other all the rest of our lives. How would 
you like that, my beauteous' little Paula?” be 
cried, more bolsterously still, 

Toe looked at bim ‘with horror-struck, 
dilated eyes. She realised the full force of the 
awful truth now. She was alone with him 
fn that little eggshell of a boat, and he was 
greatly ander tlie iuflvence of wine. The feg had 
come upon them with the swiftness of a cyclone, 
ib seeused to her, and enveloped them so com- 
pletely that she could ecarcely see his face from 
where he sat, afew fest from her, fdly trailing 
Tn aha were. caly Dikh'le hee ier old 

Oh, if on 0 


hamble } 

Oh, why @id ‘she ‘ever come? Heaven had 
punfshed her cruelly for her deception to thoze 
who loved her so well—thinking she could spend 
such a gay, merty day, and they would never 
find {% out, 

The tears rolied down hér lovely white face, 
and she sobbed aloud in her anguish. Ob, 
Heaven ! where wae the shore, and would she ever 
reach it alive? And the mad carae to 
her that she wished she had’ @ In Gregor 
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Thorpe’s strong arms f19t morning, rather than 
have lived to face a fate like the one which 


menaced her, 

“ What! crying?” cried Dudley, in « maudlin 
voice, “That wont do, Let me kiw those— 
pearly tears away, my—my dear.” And, as he 
uttered the words, he stood up in the rocking 
boat, and took a step towards her. 

‘*Don’t dare to come near me, Mr. Dudley!” 
panted Paula. 

“ And who is going to prevent mo!” encered 
Dudley, insolently. 

ay scream |" cried the girl, in terror. . 

“Do a0,” he answered, with a joud laugh, 
“Who is there to hear you, pray! and bes! 
they would say to you: 


“ * Ifa body meet a body the rye; iu 4: 
If a Dedy Bios a bey needa beapeny?? Mie 


" You are ho gentleman to teffify an capt 
tected girl like this, I—I-—wish tg Heaven I had | 


ae) 







commenced to spin round andround. She reai 
ised with awful terror, too great for words, that 
she was in the steamer’s path. In an instant of 
time it would be upon her, 

Paula's wild cry was lost in the booming of 
the steamer aa she cut her way swiftly through 
the darkness and the terrific atorm. 

"Good-bye, dear mother! good-byo, dear 
Mildred |” she breathed, faintly ; and in thet 
awfal moment it was strange that the face of 


Gregor Thorpe should rer across her memory, 
| Nearer, eames the red light, Oh, 
Heaven f the boat whirled! Her hands re- 
laxed thelr hold, and she fell face downward in 
‘the bo ‘the boat, and at that iastant the 
steamer the little skiff with tremendous 
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not come with you,” sobbed: Pa nd 

hysterical by this tims, “I—J—ought not o~ 

you—you are so much of a strange? to m pit | 
“When young gtris consent to go'out plete 







te ee mueb take x 

if t ‘them for o kiss,” laiighed: Dadiey;"| 4 
corals. Tha an old saying; yy Pe 
G wa one, What are’ Oo] 
orudiah for? You're only 4 little work-gir! 
working like a Tark in my uuble’s shop for 
twenty shillings & week, igh 


to consider ftm mighty comp 


I "t, 

ag make dp this 

: saan by 

George! Hat ha! ¢ = A 4 


hal” 

lunge forward and caught het ¥ 

“ Let me go!” screamed Paula, as he attemp'ed 
to put the threat that he would take a kiee any- 
how, whether she would or not, into execution. 

With superhuman strength she pushed him 
from her, Ob, Heaven ! the horror of it! It 
caused him to lose his balance, and over he went 
with a splash and a dull thud into the water, and 
‘the river closed over his head, shutting out the 
dull red face and blood-shot eyes instantly ‘com 
her horror-struck gaze, 

“Oh, I have killed him—I have killed him!” 
= girl shrieked {n terror, as she screamed loudly 

or 
But those shrill cries 








brought no aesletance. 


He did not rise n, or If he did, it must have 
been some few away, and the dense fog 
utterly hid him from the sight of her strained 
eyes. 


Then, as she. began to realise that she could 
cot eave him, she remembered her own peril. 

There was no Gregor Thorpe to risk his brave 
young life tosave her now. She was out alone 
on the treacherous water, at the mercy of the 
wind and the waves 

“ Ob, mother 


terrified face. 
ity of it! If 
dred if she 
could go! She would die here in the river and 
they would never know her fate ! 


The wind moaned lke s banshee, and the | 


pers sta ct ae an-eggshell in 
white. WAVER, Be 

She. an only sit fn the. bow of the boat, 

clutching its cides with ber frantic handg, strain- 


She cowered down {n the boat and watched 
breathlessly. A white glare of lightning lighted 
up the scene for one Instant of time, but in that 
inetant she had seen the huge, dark steamer but 
















mem Ganstoy’s griet as she rocked hereelf 
fon the lower stone step of the build- 
pting to face the cruel blow that had 
“Boon her, can better be fmagtned than 


sha'l I do? . How can I ever sum- 
» go home to poor mother and tell 
5 occurred } I¢ will kill her, yes, it 
ate hoe one 

_, She was not aware that any one was near, for 
‘ 8G" footsteps, until she heard a 
; bestd saying : 

Yost i¢ the matter, my good girl—are you 
| fll, or have pen discharged from here for 
MUitiiared ralsed her dark, tear-swollen eyes and 
shook her head, and the speaker saw ber death- 
white face clearly by the light of the flickering 
gas-lamps, 

“Can this be you, Miss Garstin? I cannot 
be mfstaken. Ycu are the sister of Miss Pauls 
Garatin, who is employed here,’’ he exclaimed, 
in a tone of surpriee, “I am Gregor Thorpe, 
the nephew of Mr. Manefield, the proprietor,” 
he explained for the second time that day, add- 
ing: ‘* I have often noticed you with your sister, 
If. you are in distress, pray permit me to offer 
you my cervices,” 

M looked eagerly up Isto his fsce—thad 
kindly, honest, handsome face with the sympa- 
thetic, hszel-brown eyes that women always 
trusted at the first glance, and the longing in her 

was great to confide her sorrow to him. 

She felt if she did not confide in some one she 
would go mad. And this was the Mr. 
Gregor Thorpe, that the porter had told her 
was #0 good, so noble, and true! Aad with 
bitter sobs, Mildred told.bim the whole va 
of Paula’s disappearance, and how the porter 
agen her leave the mill at noon in company with 
Mr, Dadiey, and she had not come home, and 
that she dared nob. go home to her mother, who 
sae enll and tell her this, for the shock would 

Tr. 

Gregor Thorpe Ilstened In horror to that re- 
Scophen Aivtoeet a bot be voles wee. aory Sesmy 
tray is 3 but v was 
as he answered ; hy 

‘I am so very glad to have come across " 
ie Gunn. = me, fant = everything 

man power to you udivg your siater 
wed deanatiing tol t0 ” he sald, earnestly, and 
he forbore from telling her just then how he had 
saved her lovely young sister from serious injury 
‘that mornisg ; the "@ nerves were 
up to so great a pitch that any new trouble 
would overcome her.‘ Leb tie accompany you 
wed faded ~reiplemagre heap Sago we 

ate ce to your mother, assuring 
while, though, that I will find her daughter for 
her, or bank the attempt, Sey Sey my arm, 
my poor ; you sre trembling an as 
leaf. we will take a cab to your home.” 18 
There was no resisting the firm, gentle tone 


} 





and manner of Mr, Thorpe, 

Mildred had ™ been timid, especially of 
accepting favour, oc trueting 
—_ bat jtrusted Mr, Thorpe 





& little distance from her, and her little boat 








Tne clock inan adjacent telfry struck ten as 
the cab stopped before the tenement house in 
which Mildred lived. 

“How humble an abode for beautifal little 
Paule, who isas sweet and dainty as a white 
rose |” thought Taorpe, as he followed Mildred 
up the dark, steep, narrow stair-way that led to 
her home, 

The girl pushed open the door and Invited 
Gregor to enter, 

“Mamma,” she began, tremulovaly, turning 
to the old lady eftting in the high backed rocking- 
chair, with her face pressed close against the 
giaue watching down. on the etreet bslow, and 
who had aot apparently heard them enter, 
“mamma, dear'—this fn a louder voica, but 
still tremulous—"I have brought a—a atranger 
to see you. He is one of Mr. Mansfield's nephews 
of the place of business where Paula is em- 
ployed,” , 

Still the figure in the arm-chatr did not change 
{te position. 

‘I think she fs asleep,-sir,” murmured the 
gic), placinga chatr for him, and crossfog her- 
riedly to her mother’s elde.’ 

“ Mother,” she began, ‘‘ I went down to the— 
the——” 

The sentence ended in the wildest cry that 
ever broke from human lips. 

“Oh, Heaven! oh, Heaven! my mother is 
dead!” And without another word Mildred 
Garetin fell at her mother’s feet in a deep swoon. 

Gregor Thorpe had discovered this the very 
instant that he crossed the threehold and his 
eyes fell upon ths rigid figure, the half-averted 
face with the grey pallor lying on 1b, and the 
stare of the glassy eyos ; and the horror of the 
situation held iim spell-bound, 

With ali possible haste Gregor ralsed the girl 
from the floor, and placed her upon the couch, 
and summoned help from’ among the neighbours 
in the building. 

"* Poor Mrs, Garstin le dead, her daughter Is 
overcome with grief, and where {s Paula!” they 
all asked one of the other, looking askance at the 
handsome stranger who was makiog himeelf so 
officlous about the premiaes. 

Gregor compressed hie lips tightly together, 
and his face flushed with anger. He could nob 
endure to hear them speak thus of beautiful 
Paula. 

A week had passed ere Mildred Garatin opened 
her eyes to a realisation of what was tranepiring 
about her. 

She found herself in a neighbour's apartment, 
and the. kindly woman bending over her told 
her how young Mr. Thorpe—they had all found 
out who he was by this time—had taken charge 
of everything, and that he had scarcely ate or 
slept till after the funeral was over and she had 
been placed in good herds, and that he had 
advanced mouey for everything, leaving a goodly 
little eum to insure her being well cared for, 

“Bat,” added the woman in the eame breath, 
“we all wondered where your sister Paula was 
that he did not send for her, and they do go ro 
far.as to say that your sister ran away, and tha 
is what killed your mother, and---—- Ob, there 
is Mr. Thorpe now; I know his step. He has 
come. to inquire how.you are getting along. 
Would you wish to see him!” 

“Oh, yes, yes, you 1” sobbed Mildred, 
so much!” 

Mrs. Martin admitted Gregor; bot she had 
grace enough to leave the room as he took his 
seat by the bedeide. 

“Toney have told nie all,” sobbed Mildred. 
"Poor, poor, mother! And I have been crying 
as gh my heart would break, and—and 
Paula—has she not come home yet, Mr. Thorpe }"’ 
the girl whispered with the agony of death on 
her face. 


“TY am still searching for her,’ he responded, 
huekily. “Aa soon as I could leave you and 
your dear mother, I went at once to my cousin, 
Plerce Dudley’s apartments. I found biw, and 
he disclaimed any knowledge of the whereabouts 
of your sister Paula. He says that he invited her 
to go rowing with him, but she replied that she 
hada prior engagemen!, She took luncheon with 


“0, 








THE WICKEDEST LAUGH THAT EVER WAS HEARD BROKE FROM THE 


him, however, and be parted from her at the café 
door. I have searched for her in every nook and 
corner of the city. I have engaged the best 
detective service that money could procure, but 
not the slightest clue can we find.” 

He did not aitempt to check the wild sobs that 
shook the girl’s frame, Such intense grief as hers 
must find outlet In tears, or she would go mad. 

At that moment the door opened, and Mra. 
Martin looked into the room. 

“ A letter for you, Miss Mildred,” she sald. 

“Ob, perhaps it fs from Paula,” sobbed 
Mildred, in a voice that only Gregor heard. 

‘Io is from the factory where you are em- 
ployed,”’ said Gregor, handing It to her. 

With nervous firgers Mildred tore open the 
envelope. 

The sheet bore the heading of the cotton-mifll, 
= contained but a few words, which read as 

‘ollows : 


“Miss Ganstin,—You are hereby notified that 
your services will be no longer required at this 
establishment, “ Respectfully, 


* Danwine & Marcrove.” 


Midred handed the curt letter of dismissal to 
Gregor. She could utter no word if her very life 
depended on it, 

“ Poor girl! trouble never comes singly,” he 
sald pityingly. “Have no fear,” he added, 
“you shall not starve, I will try and get you a 
place quite as good in another mill. I will see 
the parties thie afternoon, and let you know to- 
morrow morning what success I have met with,” 

“ You are very good, sir,” sobbed Mildred, “ to 
take so much Interest in a stranger. I—I do not 
know what I should have done if it had not been 
for you,” 

“ Ip ls every man’s doty to do what he can to 
alleviate distresr,” he answered, — “Try 
to ged strong as quickly as you can. I hope to 
a you sitting up to-morrow,” he added, cheer- 

y 








When he took leave of her, all the brightness 
seemed to go with him. 

Mildred’s recovery weuld have been more 
rapid if she had not grieved so bitterly over the 
loses of Paula. Where had she gone! and was 
the girl living or dead? were the agonised 
thoughts that tortured her almost to madners. 

When Mrs, Martin entered, Mildred confided 
to her the new trouble that bad fallen upon her 
—that she had lost her place in the mill, and 
atraightway she learned the cruel lesson that one 
woman should never confide her sorrow to 
another, 

Almost the next words Mrs, Martin uttered 
convinced her of this. 

“I am sorry to hear that you've lost your 
place, Mildred,” she said; “that will make it 
so hard for you to pay rent for your rooms. I 
saw one of the girls from your factory yesterday, 
and she sald you wouldn’t be there long, and, as 
a good tenant happened along jasb then, I let 
your rooms to him, That reminds me that I 
came in just now to tell you that you’d have to 
get your things out at once, for the other tenant 
moves in to-morrow noon.” 

"Bat I haven’b @ place to put them, Mrs. 
Martin,” sobbed Mildred. “It is so sudden.” 

**I can’t help that,” declared the irate land- 
lady, decisively. “Business is business. You 
haven’t the money to pay me my rent in ad- 
vance for another month, have you |” 

“No,” sobbed Mildred. “ We were never able 
to layanything by. Poor mother's illness took 
all we made.” 

“ And I never beard anything like the conduct 
of that sister of yours. It was scandalous of 
her to ron awsy from home and never come 
back to look upon her mother’s face—even in 
death. Yer, a most scandalous affair, all the 
neighbours . If she came back to-day I 
would shut my door in her face, She shuld 
nod cross my threshold.” 

"Mrs, Martin,” panted Mildred, struggling up 
from her pillow, "speak of me ns lightly as you 
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will, but you must not talk eo of Paula in my 
presence. You are stabbing me to the heart. 
Please go and leave me to myself.” 


(To be continwed. ) 








Tus. Court Journal notes, with interest, » 
fashion penetrating even to what it cautiously par- 
ticularizes as ‘‘the most exalted” circles, The 
following is the discovery culled intact from the 
“exalted” columns of Royalty’s favoured 
chronicle :—‘‘ The practice of ‘ pink’ pill-taking, 
so lavishly encouraged by bold advertisement, iv 
sald to be making upward progress in Society, 
and report has {t that the product of the ‘only 
genuine’ manufactarer—the pill with the seven- 
worded came so often displayed before our eyes 
with piteous entreaty to shun all pile with o 
‘ missing-word ’ {n their title—has penetrated to 
the most exalted circles. However this may be, 
it is not to be questioned thet pale people in the 
highest walks of Soclety are availing themselves 
of ‘De. Williams’’ diecovery and comparing 
notes, not without satisfaction at the improve- 
ment in thelr personal sppearance thereon 
resulting. 

A numBER of the horses used by the Russian 
army have besn fitted with shoes of aluminum, 
as # best of the practicability of this material 
for such purposes. In making the test the front 
feet are provided with the aluminium shoes, the 
hind feet being fitted with shoes of ordinary 
material. The experiment proves that the aboeo 
are much lighter, more durable and sppear to 
give the horse more comfort than any material 
heretofore tried. If extended use confirms the 
present cpinion, a new departure will be irau- 
gurated. It would be difficult to find anything 
more awkward and cumbersome than some of 
the shoes with which horses are provided, In 
cakes %» Soten Guns Oe sane tome 
with an amount of metal which most nely 
impedes locomotion, 
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BERRY SEES THE WOMAN 


BROWN AS A BERRY. 


—t0— 
OHAPTER XXIV. 


" How do you like Indiay ” 

The common: place question, drawled out ina 
languid, unemotional voice behind her, makes 
Berry jump up from her seat. To her surprise 
ft fe Mr. Blythe who stands there, with out- 
stretched hand and a friendly «mile. 

He looks so calm and unrvffied, co exactly us 
if he bad. just emerged from his cabin on board 
ship, tbat she cannot refrain from a little hys- 
terical laugh as the memories come ing up 
into her heart of a past, in which he played a 
minor part instead of being ite hero as he had 
planned, 

" Won't 
ingly. 

“ Of course I will! Why not!” frankly aban- 
doniog her to his grasp, : 

"Why not, indeed! It would, in my opinion, 
have been # very objectless piece of cruelty to have 


He sits down on the seat beside her, aud with 
comfortable famillarity draws away her fan, 
one T can fllrt a fan as well as any 

And, on proof, his words confirm themselves, 
wiad hah all Baer eek vigwess ote Seve 

n ‘5 vigorou ke ha 
been able to effect. firs wai at 13 
ont 8 day when roe to breathe fs an exertion, 

i@ DO sun, only a warm, grey haze rising 
from the valleys and ob:curing the distant hills, 
and not one single breeze oe up to freshen 
and cool the lambenb alr, 

Even the tennis-players seem to have lost their 
energy to-day, and the dancers stop every now 

for breath. 


and then to gasp 
In neither amusement does Berry join. She 
to give colour to the su 


you shake hands!” be says, coax- 





bas been forced 
srioty which she has afiected 


passion for 
to draw her sister more from home, but at 
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THEY HAVE SO MISTRUSTED AND DISLIKED PERRING 


the last moment, with annoying perversity, Eve 
has slipped out of ft, and stayed away, Berry 
feels that she has fallen into ber own trap, and 
{is justly indignant at her mi fortune, 

** Do you enj»y yourselves tu this deadly-lively 
fachion every afternoon?” aske Mr, Blythe, with 
assumed interest. 

“Tt is a rule with very few excepiions. We 
are so afraid of seeming bored with each other, 
that we don’t mind being it,” 

“TI see, you do not like India!” drily. 

ow No. ” 

There is a metallic sound in her voice that 
shows him he has touched on a sore subject. He 
looks at her curiously, What has the country 
done to so awaken her resentment? He cannot 
guess that the most serious perplexities that have 
entered ber young life came to her here, and 
that she is dreading more what stil] might 


come, 

“ After al), there are less pleasant places |” he 
remarks, thovgbtfally. 

“I daresay!” doubtfally, and then: “ The 
roses are very fine here,” with the air of one 
who is dolvg " Murray ” for a visitor's delectation, 

“Indeed! I have nob noticed, The only 
onea I looked for I missed!” glancing meaningly 
at the pale cheeks into which, for the first time, 
a colour slowly rises, Her eyes droop, too, be- 
neath his scrutiny. 

“The heat ie very great, greater than usual 
vo year, they tell me, When did you come 
u » 


“Oaly yesterday, late in the afternoon. I 
should have been here before, only my gharrie 
broke down and the coolies, instead of putting 
thelr shoulders to the wheel like men, sat down 
and the hubble-bubble round. They 
-_ it was Kismet; I said it was—fiddle-de- 

! ' 

‘They do not care for mach work,” smiling a 

little at the evident substitution of a milder 


a stronger 
“ My experience is, they do not care for any, 
so long as they have a pice in their pockets,” 





THROUGH THE WINDOW 


* Tell me, what has brought you here }” 

*' Yourself in the first instacce ; and, secondly, 
I have come to look after the Governor-General, 
He wanted some one trustworthy, so they sent 
me.” 

‘* You are the new AD C.}' 

“* Exactly; I cannot but admire your per- 
spicacity. By-the-bye I saw another of your 
admirers on the way up.” 

** | did not kaow that | had even ore” 

" Miss Cardell, did you do me the injustice 
to doubt my words when | spoke to you that 
day 1” 

“No, nol” she interposes hastily, fearing 
repetition of hie proposal. “ Whom did you see t” 

“ Captain Oarew ; he mentioned you.”’ 

“It was very kind of him to remember. Was 
he louking well?” she aks, trying to keep all 
bitterness and eagerness out of her voices, 

"Very well. They say he has become quite a 
Jady’s man of late—quite a general admirer. 
Formerly, on board ship, you kaow, he only 
admired you |” 

Or sald he did—which is not always the 
same thing.” 

“ Hal have you discovered it already? Have 
you found out from personal experience that men 
were deceivers ever, and arg stil)!” 

“TJ don’t know what you mean! I think you 
are very absurd,” flushing angrily. 

‘‘Think me anything you please—only not 
false and not forgetful.” 

Bat Berry will not listen to him longer ; she 
rises from her seat and, moving quickly away, is 
met by Laurence Le Sage. 

“ Will you dance with me, Mies Carde)! |” 

* Yes, I will,” ashe returne with such vicious 
emphasis that he fs startled. 

“I beg your pardon!” he saye, question- 


ingly. ” 

**T mean I shall be very pleased,” ehe answers, 
in some confusion. 

The nexd moment they are waltzing ronod 
the room, and Mr, Blythe, having followed them 
inside, stands idly watching her, She dances so 
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differently from the rest—with such old-fashioned 
simplicity and modesty, and yet gracefully too, 
doing nothing but justice to the ag feet, that 
keep twinkling In and out. Mr. Blythe finds 
himeolf admiring the verve of her movements 
infinitely more than the style which he had 
hitherto affected. The other women seemed 
vulgar and outrée in comparison as they cling so 
ps ly, and sway backwarde and forwards 

euch lingering steps, Even  Mre. Lee- 
Brocka, no whit behind the fashion, clutches her 
pertmer with convulsive closeness as she whirls 
round the room ia bis embrace. 

"YT always feel so thankful, when I watch 
them pat g that I have no slaters and no wife,” 
says Captain Burdett, addreselog himself to Mr. 
Blythe, whom he had met the night before at 
the club. 

“ Hamph 
talo doubtfulness, not having quite such #trict 
ideas upon the subject, and not feeling such in- 
tense gratitude for the lack of a helpmate. ey 


!’’ returns Mr, Biythe with a ‘cer- | 


the fancy of so young and pure agiri, i: is only 
women of mature age who seek the new excite- 
ment of loving a ‘*eplendid sinner ” or marrying 
4 “reformed rake.” 


~ At the entrance of Colonel Chester's compound | 


ow dy and Berry holds out her hand fa fare.” 
In Burdett takes it, but 


Bye the saly bows over it gravely. | a eee 


If 3 might be allowed to pay my reepacte 


had been speaking bo him aud persuaded nim to 
go. Icannot help thinking {t wae unwarrantable 
interference on your part,” 

* I did. it for the best,” meekly. 

T wittt'you had let it alone, We were al! 
‘right before you came, Yow might have left me 
the poor cogeolation of his presenee—the blessed 
knowledge of his love, Iwas mearly mad when 
he told me he must go; and when I saw 7 


now to Mrs. Cheater-——” he suggests, sus striding down the path I could not bear it ; 
— “if the lateness of the hour-———”’ weumed as ff he were passing away from me Fo 
Berry having no objection to offer, | ever, $01 scribbled a few “owt on s.serep of 
they go towarda the house, and, for a won ay) a afvce nhapiniay ane ayah,” 


silently; Mr. Bigthe being engaged in deap 
speculation as to the advisability of speaking 

soon or leaving it for a time, Uuwarned 
hy his past experience, he still has a @ faith 


in hie-own attractions and little fear for his fate, 

/ When they came in sight of the verandah he 
atope seston! ys tay: his hand on the gicl’e 
erm. Ui 


“ Perhaps the atyle ia rather = ae he con-"} that? 


tinuer, ag the other does not speak again. *‘It 
reminds ove of Dante's seventh circle in Hell, 
where the lost spirte are swepb unresistingly 
before the whirlwind,” 

“The whirlwind of passion,” sententloualy. 

*]T suppose eo, Women out here deteriorate 
sadly,” shekiog his head with a new accession of 
virtue, as he feels the wisdom of his choice. 

* Are they so faultless at home?” 

But Mr. Blythe is cff in a dreamland, io 
which he and Berry figure as man and wife, and 
having sown all his wild oate he is content to 
live in an ati of morslity io which, 
perhaps, distance lends enchantment. It is out 
of the bounds of probability that she will refuse 
him twice. . 

“IT quite agree with a eaying of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s, that it requires very strong health to 
put up with women at all,” says Captain 
Bardett again, delighted with his apparently 
appreciative audience; but both audience and 
appreciation fali him now as Berry and Mr. 
Le Sage stop beside them. 

He whistles softly to himseif, as he notes Mr. 
Biythe’s evident empressement and the manner in 
which ft is received, Although he sees at first 
glance that there Is no love on Berry's aide, in 
his own mind he does not question the issue, 
knowing how many of England's daughters are 
yearly sacrificed, or sacrifice themselves, before 
Mammon’s altar. 

“¥ am going home,” says Berry, a few minutes 
later, when the band, after a final clash of fnatru- 
mente, stops short. My brother-in-law is out, 
and Eve will be alone,” 

“Let me escert you!” whispers Mr. B'ythe, 
SARQOr ifs 

“And me!” says Captain Burdett, with an 
ides of, ab least, etaving off the unhappy eud he 
takes for granted is In store for the girl he has 
known so long, and liked better, perhaps, than 
any other. 

Toe women look after her a trifie enviously as 
she moves away between her double body-guard, 
laughing happldiy at the ight badinage which 
passes to-and-fro, Isshe going to pit her etrength 
against theirs, which fa already waning after the 
season's turmoil? Tne contest Is searcely falr, 

8 isehown In the outest by her speedy uppro- 
priation of the two most personable men present, 
Mre. Lee-Brooke shrugs her shoulders spitefully 
ss she relates all she knows to Berry's disad- 
vantage, and finding such willing Heteners ulti- 
mately succumbs to the temptation to Invent, 

Meantime, Berry, having no notion that gossip 
js already busy with her namie, is freer to-day 
from eare than she had been since she came. 
Ronald is going, or indeed roust be already 
gone, and all anxiety on Eve’s behalf can cease. 
Her own fa a legitimate scrrow that it is no sin 
to indulge,even were she not too healthily-minded 
to allow it to become a morbidness. 

She is more like the Berry of old, and Anthony 
Bardett wonders whether, after all, he is noia- 
taken, and she can really return this man’s affec- 
tion, Somehow, he does not think ft likely. In 
epite of his good looks and well-built figure, there 
is @ something In Mr, Biythe's bold brown eyes 
that would be mors ifkely te repel than attract 





crouching ‘ou ‘the* 
the window, =o 


now as she hears the feotsteps. behind her, she is 
on her feet in a momentand, with a filmsy pre- 
tence of flicking off some dust from her petti- 
coat, glides rapidly away. 

“Why did you not ‘dhe her to task?” asks” 
Mr. Blythe, indignantly. 

“What would eve “been the good? She 
knows I cannot-scoid her, and that even ifI asked 
her what she was doing there, Ishould not under- 
stand her auswer,” 

Struck by the weariness with which she speaks, 
Mr, Blythe tarns and regards her keenly. All 
the light has faded from her face with the hope 
from her heart. She has seen @ man’s horse 
being led up and down, and recognising It, un- 
derstands that Ronald is tnefde, and that it was 
his movements and Eve's that the ayah was so 
curlously watching. She does not look for a 
motive in the action at present; she only realises 
the shame of Eve being even suspected of wrong- 
doing. Heaven grant that the suepicion has not 
been verified ! 





CHAPTER XXV, 


Hatr-an HOUR later the door of Berry’s room 
is pushed quickly open, and Eve stands on the 
threshold. 

Eve, with white face and shaking hands, and 
words trembling on her lips that she knows not 
how to utter. It seems as ifall the beauty hed 
been frightened from her face, and she looks as 
nearly plain aa it is posible for her to do, 

Well, what is iv?” asks Berry, coldly, 

She had been so vexed with her sister's folly 
and Ronald’s weakness that she had not had 
patience to address herself to either, aa 
ushering in Mr. Blythe and leaving them 
directly. 

@he ie in no mood ee to the out- 
pourings of confidence t expects, nor to 
sympathise with Eve's sorrow at s parting that 
should have taken place long ago, 

 It—ls—all—over !"" Tee, hoarsely. 

sf You hare ben tad ft goon lg” 


ai beri do not anderatand, It is that he—Alex 
knows everything!” 

Then Berry grasps the whole altuation, an Is 

aroused from her indifference at once. 

“Tt was the ayah |" she exclaims, 

*'Yes, how did you know?” 

“T saw her looking in et your window dane I 


came 

‘Then sche did ib purposely!” erles Eve, with 
an angry quiver, bodiug iil for the woman should 
she appear just then, 

“Did what?” . 

“T must tell you all. After you left the room 
Mr. Blythe did not etay long, and Ronald and I 
wore tet alone again. He toid ms then how you 


the chick the better to indulge her carrloalty, but | 


abel it to my has +” Awe 
# Didthe Yead it #” fia aS 
the ” 
what then ?” breathlessly, a 
nq coming tn, but directiy he oe it be 
ntback. again, and I ran straight 





svorntally z ioe Siveles that at what it 
would weet ae whed gone to him at 


AE Any Waar ah. 


ees a’ eae ta 6b and Berry alte on a 


tool’ yewhead resting on her two 
hands dnd her) ted on ker knees. Her 
big eyes sre ‘of y ab the domestic 
tragedy which threatens, 

Presently, Eve begins again, 

"If I thought the ayah had "done It purposely, 
I—I would kill her!” she says, clenching her 
emall hands and setting her teeth hard together. 

As she speaks, through the open window comes 
the sound of a low, crooning, sing-song melody, 
such as natives sing to soothe a child to rest. 
Not a tremor is in the voice, not a hair-breadth’s 
departure from the usual monctonous tones, 

$1 nie is the ayah singing to baby,” saye Berry, 
jumping to her feet, and craning her neck through. 
the window ina vain effort to see, 

* Yes, it is her ; I know the voice!” 

" Then surely ske cannot have meant it |” 

“T don’ skaow,” atiswers Eve, doubtfully ; “ she 
may have made a milstake. I told ber to ron 
quickly and give it to the sahib.” 

“ Mentioning no name ?” 

“No; she hed seen him leave the house «= 
minute before, so I did not thick it necessary. 

“She may have made a mistake,” eays Berry, 
repeating Eve's wordy. 

“Yes, she msy:* Bat what does it matter? 
What can anything matter now that Alex knows 
all? And, oh | Berry, hs is‘hom>, I hear him ia 
our room |” 

Eve's terror is ble ‘to s¢e, She erovches 
on the floor and raises her hands to Berry in a 
mute call for aid, not darlog to speak lest she 
should be discovered. Taen Colozel Chester's 
footfall is heard outside, lingering as though 
hesitating whether to ‘sek if his wife iv there. 
He stops before the open door, nothing but the 
hanging purdah intervening between himself and 
the white, anguished hes of his erring wife. 
Then he gy yey women breathe freely 
again, as, for a time at least, the danger is 
evaded, 

“J want time—time for thovght,” gasps Eve. 

** And he is dining at the club to-night?” 

** Yee, we have quite three hours left us to 
devise some means of escape. 

© What postible <unete. a is thers of that? It 
is your own ewe may that condemns you,’ 
is the hopeless reply, returns to her 
former seat, adopting her “aa attitude, 

For a long time there is silence; Colonel 
Cheater has gone out, and his wife site * teartally 
watching the clock, dreadivg hie return, knowing 
that nothing can save her then from tile jast 
resentment. 

‘es hspd slips into hers snd claspe it 





closely, as though zhe would protect her if she 
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could, ~ But whet can she do? Ech moment 
they ey Taaeiag teas Orcbee wappet and 

i & 
guion feed Sean, tak tae Meadieg’ bien each 
exaggerated proportions that no change in his 
appearance could have surprised them had he 
returned then, 

Presently Eve atarts, as a sudden idea strikes 
her ; but’she does not lift her head se she putes ft 
into words. 

* Your writing fe very like mine,” she stammers, 
with a slight catching of her breath. 

*ST do not write so well,” is the modest reply, 
not yet seeing where the motive of the remark 


lies. 

‘Perhaps not; but In a moment of excite- 
ment—”’ y 

“T donot understand.” 

*T mean J did not write my bes, and ft might 
easily be believed if ycu said that you had 
written it,” 

‘*] write a love-letter to Ronald May!” ex- 
claims Berry, accentuating each word in her 
{intense scorn. 

“And there fs no signature,” goes on Eve, 
quickly, not daring to reason, only looking {nto 
ber sister’s face, with eyes that are pleading as 
though for dear life, “Save me! save me! you 
can if you will |” 

She falls on her knessand clasps Berry round 
the feeb, the tears streaming from her lo eyes 
in uncontrollable torrents, The violent sobs are 
shaking her fragile frame ao cruelly, that Berry— 
Berry with her strong, young limbs and healthy 
equilibriam, who bas not knows a day’s lilness 
in her life—ts frightened. 

** Hush | will hurt yourself,” 

“And if dot” 

“For your own health’s sake refrain |” 

‘My health ; what isthat? Nothing in com- 
parison with my honour. I shall lose all I 
valve in the world if I am turned from my hus- 
band’s home—and what other fate can I expect! 
Berry, have you never seen those women h 
on the borderland of , against whom 
nothing can be proved, but of whom the woret is 
mt sah Do you wish me to become euch a 
one?” 

“No, no—a thousand times no! I will stay 
with - always and defend you with my last 
brea » 


“Do not let that be necessary, Say you wrote 
that letter and save me.” 

* With a lie 1" 

“What of that? A Ile is sometimes more 
noble than the truth.” 


be on your own 
head, I is yousre sinning now—driving me 
to my fate.” 

She moves towards the door and would have 
gone, but, fear she knows not what, Berry 
stretches out her hand and holds her fast, 

“ Eve, where are you going 1” 

“To Ronald ; he is my last hope. If he for- 
sakes me, too, I shall be desolate indeed.” 

“ Are you mad |” whispers the girl, hoarsely, 


cd darecay 1" 
c only wicked — dreadfal fearfally 
wicked 1 it " ; 

* Per t, too ; but he is last hope,” 
Pp ae ad 

“Eve—Eve, for our mother’s sake, because !t 
went eines ont ran k 

A spasm pasees over seb, white face, but 
she does not offer to come back, 

** And your child?” 

“Ob, Heaven | my child 1” 

She is conquered now, and the tears 
fall agafn fn ehowers, as abe remembers, what for 
& time she has forgotten, the young life so 
closely knitted with her own. Her losa muab 
be also his, In the far-off time, when he shall 
have become a man, what could compensate her 
for the agony of seeing him blush to own his 





| 





fails she will dace her husband's wrath fearlessly 
and proclaim ber innocence to. the very last, Shs 
is Innocent, thank Heaven ; and not the most 
malignant malice can rob her of that knowledge 
~--the mos precious heritage for her child. 

* Berry, won’t-you help me for baby’s sake?” 

** Yes, 1 willdo my best. Tell me, what it is 
you wish me to do?” 

In her own mind Barry has pictured with 
sympathet’c sensitiveness, and almost realised 
what Eve must be feeling now, the egony of 
kuowirg that she bas forfeited her bappiness by 
her own folly, and that there can be no hope in 
her husband’s mercy. 

Colonel Chester would have no pity for the 
woman who ehould dishonour his name. 

Instinctively she feels that, and In a moment 
has taken her resolve. 

ve has ali—she nothing to lose, She speake 
very quietly, but it fs a quietude more terrible 
than tears, 

. Tell me what {itis you wish me todo?” 


Eleven o'clock, and simultaneously with the 
sound of Its short, booming strokes the outside 
door opens, and Colonel Chester enters the 
house, 

The two women, who are waiting with such 
burning impatience for his advent, longing, yet 
dreading, to get the ordeal over, exchange fright- 
ened glances one withanother. The three hours 
have seemed like three dayz, eo long and wearl- 
some have they been ; but now they are ended 
how gladly would both live them again rather 
than face the coming danger, 

The reality seems even worse than what they 
had pictured to themesives it would be, 

Eve's book falle inte her lap, and she bas not 
strength to lift it up; but Berry, whore nerves 
are more tightly strung, goes on working 
steadily. 

Colonel Cheeter comes fn slowly, and makes no 
attempt to hide his wrath—the worse that it has 
been so long pent. 

A footstool that stands in his way is savagely 
kicked aside; and his expression {is so fierce that 
his wife trembles. 

* You are home early,.Alex," she says, with an 


“Too early, I daresay! Permit me to present 
you with a of your own property. It 
seems a pity that auch a valuable literary pro- 
a should have passed from the author's 

a » 

He speaks with terrible politeness, like the 
quiet that precedes a storm. é 

Eve quakes atill more, and inwardly vows that 
should she have the good fortune to now 
that never again by such misdeeds will put 


No more than the syllable of assent. Not 
for her life could she force more from her parched 
throat ; but that fs enough for the purpose, and 


as she takes the note and crumples it in her hand, 


Eve heaves a sigh‘of relief. * 

hae A be parin dtemAnnonne iad heavy 
& one oes nob know, nob possesain b same 
fine senee of honour—thrown on er alster’s 


“Ts that all, Alex?” 

He glares from one to the other, as a tiger 
roight ‘that has been baulked of his prey. 
Then a new idea strikes him. 

“Not quite all. I should still like to know 
one thing—namely, how it was that your hand 





end not your sister’s was the ove to transmit 
that—that valuable document to the syah, who, 
by an unfortunate mistake, paesed it on to 
met” 

But Ee has recovered hereelf now, and answers 
withont hesitation, — 

“Berry gave it to me to give to her,’’ 

“A roundabout way to send a love-letter, Let 
me congratulate you, Miss Cardell, on its safe 
return to your hands, and at the same time 
counsel you to thiuk twice before allowing it to 
reach its destination,” 

Berry accepts the tannt meekly, her head atil! 
bent over her sewing, and no\ venturing to 
defend herself lest ber work beall undone. It 
would not have comforted her to know that it has 
only half succeeded in ite object, that his doubte 
are not dispelled by her assertion, although com. 
palied to accept it as the trnth for want of con- 
trary evidence, 

Indeed 9 man with less keen insight might have 
discovered that all was nob right. 

Berry bears herself bravely, but her crimson 
face and shaking hands betray the fact that 
something else is tronbliog her beside the in- 
tercepted letter; and Eve is as white as a 
sheet, 

All her better feellogs are aroused by the 
cruelty of the implied aspersion on her sister 
for lack of maldenly reserve, and she springs 
to her feebindignantly. Bub the eager disclaimer 
dies away on her lipe as she confronts the cold, 
scrutinising light in her husband's eye. 

He draws the purdah aside, standing back to 
let her leave the room—and like a chidden child, 
powerlesa to dispute his will, she goes, 

Then he turns again to Berry, an evi! sneer 
still hovering on his lips, 

*Good-night, Mis Cardell, we will not longer 
intrude on your doubtless pleasant thoughts.” 

The purdah falls, and she is left alone with her 
outraged modesty and pride, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Tr seemes a mockery when Berry awakes nex} 
morning that she finds so much the same. The 
faint watery beams cf asun that has struggled 
through the rain fall across the floor, and Eve's 
aysh stands before her smiling aod respectful, 
apparently uaconecious that she has given any 
cause for doubt or offence. 

As Berry opens her eyes she salaams, and puts 
down a small tray on the table near ber bed, on 
which, besides the inevitable tea and toast, the 
chota hasirl, which forms so important a part of 
an Anglo-Indian’s day's routine, reposes an 
English letter. 

It is from Mrs. Holmes, and as Berry pevu»-a fb 
with tearful eyes, contrastiog that time wi’ . thie, 
a wild wish comes into her mind that she had 
accepted the honest love which had been offered 
to her then, and so escape the evil days Into 
which she hasfalien, Yebthe letter comforts her, 
telling her as it does of the kind thoughts with 
which she is remembered, and assuring ber that 
@ wélcome is waiting for her whenever and how- 
ever she chooses to come, 

** John has told me all,” writes the mayor's 
kindly wife, ‘and I do not wonder ab his choice. 
We did not know how dear you had grown to us 
all votil we came to miss your cheerful presence. 
India is a terrible climate, so I hear, and am self- 
ishly hoping that it may drive you back to us, 
Come when you will you shall find a home and 
parents as loving as though you had indeed been 
the daughter you refused ‘to be. John is too 
sensible to grieve long for what is beyond his 
reach.” 

All this is consoling, all except that last sentence. 
No woman at any time likes to think that the 
loss of herself is not a lasting pain, and jast now 
it would be doubly sweet to hear that someone 
would love her always, and belleve in her what- 
ever happened, 

“Even he thought the worst of me once.” She 
thinks the *‘he” inthis case meaning the lover 
she has loved so dearly and proved false, “ So 
there must be something in me inherently bad.” 
The only love it seems as if she could keep is 
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that of Spencer Blythe, and she scarcely deems it 
tribute te her worth that she has triumphed 
thers, 


When she goes down to breakfast she looks so 
white and woe-begone that Eve's heart aches for 
her, and yet she cannot help her. She can only 
Usten with angry distaete to the cold and cutting 
sarcasms to which Colonel Chester gives vent at 
every possible opportunity. ~ 

When at last Berry leaves the room hastily, 
unable to bear more, she casts one glance of dis- 
dain at her husband, and follows. 

She goes straigh» to her sister's room, and finds 
her near the window, looking with thoughtful 
eyes towards the suows that lie beyond. She 
varne, and emilee bravely as she meets Eve's com- 
passionate g8z2, 

‘Berry, how will you bear it?” 

“Well enough. Better, perhaps, when 1 am 
more accustomed to it.” 

“You ought not to be subjected to such iosult- 
ing scorn. Ib is monstrous.” 

"It is jast. Believing what he does he conld 
scarcely view me with much favour.” 

Berry had read the letter almost unconsciously 
while that terrible scene was being enacted, and 
is had been o bitter trial not to disclaim its 
ownership at once. Pure minded and undemon- 
strative almost to coldness, the words which to 
Eve had meant comparatively little, in her call up 
ap agony of shame, 

That passionate prayer for Ronald's return, and 
impulsive declaration that she cannot live with- 
ont him, are ringing still in her ears; the very 
memory makes her face burn and she dared not 
retort, when Colonel Chester taunted her, lest he 
should quote from that letter and make her even 
more ashamed, Her accent of reproach, as she 
admits the justaess of his scorn, touches Eve to 
the gufck, and she hangs her head. 

** Would you like to go away?” she asks, 
hambly, 

“Where!” 

“To Lucknow, and stay till we come. All 
this will be forgotten then,” 

"To atay with the Sowerbys, you mean /” 

"Tf you like,” 

‘I donot like. I hated it before.” 

Toen with the Hallers,” 

“ Heaven forbid. A woman who never io her 
lifa used a dimtautive, and has not forgotten the 
grammar she learnt at school |” 

‘Then what will you do?” helplessly. 

‘Remain where I am if you will have me. 
Why shonld I run away!” 

She speaks lightly enough and apparently with 
no intent, but when Eve tries to combat her 
resolution she fs firm, She has determined not 
to leave her sister, at any rate, wotil all shall once 
again be smooth and danger that hae threatened 
la over for ever, 

To her Roald and Eve seem like two chiidren, 
who, oaving played with fire, must henceforth 
be carefully watched. She does not hold them 
responsible for their deeds, having somewhat 
contemptuonsly decided that they are too weak 
to be really wicked, 

It comforts her to think that ii is only Eve's 
foolishness which has led her to err, and that 
that, too, may perhaps account for the writing of 
that dreadful letter. 

They stay in all that day, nor does Colonel 
Chester leave the bungalow except to pace the 
verandah restlesaly, always ia sight of the 
windows, so the sisters are nob again left alone, 

He Is in the drawing-room ostensibly perusing 
the latest Pioneer when the bearer brings in a 
card on asalver. Eve grasps {0 nervously and 
the colour mounta Into her face as she reads, 

‘' The door is shat,” she falters, maklog use of 
the leas courteous bad more truthfol phrase that 
ia India takes the place of our English " nob ad 
home.” 

"May I see $” asks Colonel Chester, stretching 
out bis hand, 

" Certainly? Why not?” 

But she did not offer to give it him, merely 
laying !t on the table, and resuming the whispered 
conversation she has been holding with the baby 
on her knee. 

Colonel Chester mutters an ejaculation that 





sounds like a sweepiog condemnation of women 
in general, as he rises and goes for it himself. 
“Why was he not admitted ? ” he asks, angrily, 
" Really I did not know you to see him, 
and I dislike receiving visitors when the room is 
made into a nursery,” answers Eve, coldly, 
glancing at an unofferding rattle lying on the 
floor, » only object which gives colour to her 
remar! 


i Pshaw ! » 

Bat his incredulity ie of little account now, 
Ronald May ory by this time gone too far bo 
be overtaken, and for the present Eve has escaped 
the ordeal it would have been to have spdken to 
him under ber husband's eyes. 

He is as vexed as she is relieved. 

“Oa this occasion you might have made an 
exception. The young man’s eligibility should 
have pleaded for him,” he goes on disagreeably, 
** not to mention your siater’s confessed partiality. 


eyes only epure him on to fresh Indulgence of 
his malice, bat he bends his head with gentlest 
courtesy as he delivers his next sting. 

‘* Forgive me if, having surprised your secret, 
I am perhaps indelicately anxious to forward 
your interests, Having tasted the delights of 
matrimony I naturally that others should 
be as fortunate—like the fabled fox who, having 
lost his brush, persuaded the jeering vulpine 
crew that his was the happler condition !” 

"TI do nob follow you quite!” ssys Eve, sur- 
veying him with unmixed disfavour. 

“Perhaps my simile was not a happy one! 
Abt least, I have ample compensation for the lack 
of freedom in possessing you—a valuable posees- 
elon I hope nob soon to lose |” 

" Lose!” echoes his wife, faiatiy. 

He shrugs his shoulders. 

“Taere is always « certain risk In possessing 
valuables of any sort, and an old-man who has 
married a young wife can bardly be too careful 
of bis prize, even when he has perfect coufidence 
in her loyalty and trath !” 

Then, with emiling eyes, but a sinister expres- 
sion round his mouth, which, could they have 
seen, would have told them much, Colonel 
Chester bows pleasantly and leaves the room. 

“T shafl end by hating him,” whispered Berry, 
in a emotbered voice. 

“T began by that; it was my error and mis- 
fortune both.” 

In her dread lest Eve should say more and 
afterwards repent, Berry rallies, aod quickly 
changes the eubject. 

They go to a ball that night—n ball given by 
the bachelors in the station—and as they enter 
the room, both leaning on Ovlonel Chester's 
arms, few would guess that the handsome trio 
represents so disunited a home. 

Colonel Chester is always suave and companion- 
able, besides possessing a face and figure that 
would at any place attract admiring notice. His 
wife is the beauty of the season, and Is the more 
in request that she so seldom appears in public ; 
while Berry, though having no real claims to 
beauty, ie suflicientiy quaint and bright to win 
for herself the most flactering comments, and as 
many claimants for her hand as she can con- 
veniently satisfy. 

Ib is while she is dancing with Mr, Biythe that 
a faint buzz of excitement from one end 
of the room to the other, and, locking up, she 
faces the cause of ft, 

A woman of abont thirty or thirty-five years 
of age, possessing something of the noble beanty 
of a typical queen and the stature of an ancient 
goddess, such as Praxiteles painted or Phidias 
with his marvellous art has carved in etone. 

Her long, velvet robes, sable in hue, but 
chastened with draperies of soft, old lace, fall in 
simple folds to her feet; her hair requires no 
ornament, and would look ax well without the 
diamond stars that are quivering in it. Were It 
not for ite silvery shade, she would look many 
years younger, but perhape not quite so beautiful 
as DOW, 

It grows so softly on her forehead, and contrasts 





so strikingly with the dark eyebrows and viclet 
eyes, 
** Her face was like a dameel's 
And yet her bair was grey.” 


She moves listlessly among the crowd, a cavalier 
on either side, glancing from right to left, 
noticing no one in particular, only bowing with 
ony Ly oy senses pon SS the few with 
whom 8 personally . 

“Who is she?” aske Berry, struck by her 
appearance, and feeling a strange presentiment 
that In some manner this woman will fnfiaence 
their lives, 

Mr. Blythe shrugs his shoulders. 

“ That fs a thing no one can answer with any 
truth. The best that fe known of her is that 
she Is very rich, very charisable, and frequents 
most galeties that are golog on ; the worst, that 
ehe is eccentric and unheppy, and that every 
now and then she disappears, and is almost 
forgotten before she turas up again! They say 
she goes abroad to visit her husband’s grave !” 

* Then she Is a widow ?” 

“T cannot say. Ib fs all conjecture.” 

"She is very handsome | ” 

** About that there la no doubt. I think she 
grows handsomer every year. Shouldn’t wonder 
if, in her old age, she does nob become a pro- 
feselonal beauty.” 

“She is like a beautiful, balefal poison,” 
continues Berry thoughtfully, not heeding his 
remark. 

Just then the stranger passes Colonel Chester, 
and her trailing skirts sweep over Eve's white 
gown, like a cloud acrozs the snow. She turns 
with a few words of graceful apology ; but even 
ae she speaks the colour rashes inte her face and 
as quickly recedes. She would have fallen had 
she not been leaning on her partner's arm. It 
proves, however, only s passing weakness ; the 
next moment she is sgsin erect, and moves away 
with her uaual stately step. 

When she leaves the room her retreat fe so 
well covered by her expression of bored distaste 
that none can she Is fleeing before a 
memory and a reproach, trying to escape from 
the pain that has come to life, at the sight of » 
face she had deemed dead to her for ever. 

Colonel Chester is as grey a: death ; more dis- 
composed by this chance encounter than would 
have been thought possible by anyone acquainted 
with his usual impassive calm. 

He has raised his hand as though tc ward the 
woman off, but ft drops now powerless to his 
side, and he drawa his wife quickly away, ve 
though unwilling she should breathe the same 
alr, or pass over the same spot so lately trodden 
by that other. 

Not until she has left the room does he 
recover hiz self- 
his handkerchief quickly over his forehead to 
wipe away the big beads «f moisture that have 
started out. His grey eyes, as they peer sus- 
pleiously from beneath his knitted brows, have 
the look of a hunted animal that, wounded as it 
ie, had strength to reach its den, only to find ft 
destroyed and the last chance gone. 

If Berry bears any malice she may gratify it 
now, for he is euffering us keenly as even she 
could wish. But there ie no such thought in 
her mind—no wish for revenge, knowing that 
any blow which falls on him must also strike his 
wif 


e& 

Eve is happily unconscious of all that has 
happened beyond the stranger's brushing past 
her and speaking in excuse. 

She looks after her admiringly as she leaves, 
but feels no curlosity about her, and attributes 
her sudden change of colour to the heat and 
crowded room. a 

Not for a few minutes does she look into her 
husband's face, and then she is startled by its 


terrible, even ghostly le 

His hand is to his side, oe 
bitten his so sharply to prevent a cry 6 
thie stventt of blood alowly coursing down his 
cheek. 

“ Arve you fll, Alex?” she aske, forgetting all 
feud in her distress at seeing him thue. 

‘6 A little; I shall be better presently, It was 
a spasm at my heart!” 
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“J must have been terribly bai?” anxiously. 

“To was!” 

And with this curt assent he dismisses her 
sympathy and the subject of bis illcess at one 
and the same time, entering Into conversation 
with Mr. Le Ssge, who happens to be beside 


as is effectually silenced, and questions him 
no more. 

Meanwhile, at the other end of the room, Mr. 
Blythe is remarking to Berry, 

“T don’t know whether you will agree with 
me or no, but ib bas jast struck me that it Is 
very queer to meet two people of the same 
pame in so small a circle, fact, I consider 

two moat bean- 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


Wen Eve reaches home that night her 
chfld’s ayah meets her on the verandah. 

*“ Baba very sick, ty fever, uo drink, no 
eat!” she exclaims, fn terrified distress. 

“Where is he? Have you left him alone!” 
gasps Eve, excitedly, and then, without waiting 
fur a reply, rushes on into her room. 

The child is lying in his cot, pale and languld, 
with balf-closed 5, wey open mouth, and as the 
mother lays her upon his wrist, she feels 


the tiny pulse is beating rapidly as though it 
would tear the delicate skin with ite violent 
throbs. 


by 
eyelid shows that he has heard or recognised her 


volce. 
“ Sh—sh | mem—sahib | Baba sleep.” 
t' open eyes staring 


Ob, Heavens ! a sleep like that means 
desth. What can she do to save him? She 
turns round helplessly and escouuters her own 
ayah watching her with a wicked expression of 
satisfaction on her face, which she changes at 
once for one of mock sympathy and distress, 

"Leave the room, instantly,” commands Eva, 
wrathfully. 

Tae womsn affects to misunderstand, only mov- 
ing a little farther away. 

“Go. If mem-sahib wants you she will call,” 
adde Berry, and this time she thinks it wiser to 


obey, 

Then turns to Eve. 

“Be comforted, dear, he cannot be so very fll 
in so short a time, and the doctor will be here 
directly ; I have sent for him. It must be a 
good siga that he fs asleep.” 

“Ob! not like that, Berry. If he would only 
awake and notice me,”’ 

Bat the next moment she wishes her prayer 
ithe Mpa see patend tapeaher te tertile yale, 
white lips are er in terrible paio, 
as one convulsion after another seizes the small 
frame, each more violent than the last. Suddenly 
they cease, and once again the hands unclench, 
and the child relapses into its unnatural elnmber, 

Eve had sunk on the floor sobbing, her hands 
before her eyes, not strong enough to bear the 
sight of suffering she cannot assuage. Berry, 
more helpful, is placing cool ‘bandages on his 
head, and ordering the servants to prepare hot 
water in anticlpation of what the doctor may 
require, He is not long in obeying the summons 
sent, but he looks very grave as he stands by 
the child’s bed and notes the rapidly waning 


strength. 
“Will he diet” seks Eve, ia en agonised 


say. The isaue 

We cau only do our best.” 

He speaks very gently and with evident com- 

passion for the lovely woman so prostrate in her 

= but his Le gem are _— to Berry, 
& recognis er at once aa t stron 

natare of the two, : oid 

hour later. ‘*'I do not 

a return of the convulsion 





abates within the next few hours he may recover 
yet. You will doas I have told you.” 

When he fs the two women settle them- 
selves to watch through the night. Berry has 
taken off her ball-dress, and having put on a 
dressing-robe instead, has taken the child into 
her arms, where she can feel the temperature of 
his body and jadge how he fs progressing without 
distarbiog him by such frequent touches. His 
little dry hands Iie lstiessly between her soft 
cool fingers. She would give worlds to feel them 
growing moist, How would Eve take his loss? 

ot In —— she is sure. 

Her hus ‘a conduct lately has so alien- 
ated her affection that the only safeguard she 
pouseases is her babe, For his sake she had 
promised to bear all patiently, but what if this 
motive be removed? She would not while he 
_— do sught to cause him shame, bat !f he 

Silent, and almost wordless, is the prayer she 
breathes to Heaven for his recovery ; but perhaps 
it Is not less efficacious than louder veciferations 

Eve, too, acknowledges all the importance of 
his life at the same time as she realizes what 
she would lose by hie death. It is an even 
stronger tle than the mother-love felt by a happy 
wife, who has no other pain—no guilt io expiate 
and avoid. A fear, too, has come into her brain 
that it Is in judgment thie trial bas been given, 
She ie afraid to pray. She deserves no mercy ; 
why should she ask it! 

She can only sit aud watch, the tears rolilog 
down her cheeks, and her hsnds, tightly clasped, 
lying in her lap. 

lamplight flickers on the sheen. of her 
silken gown, and on the golden hair which falle 
in ehowers to her knees, 

Tn taking off her wreath it had tumbled about 
her thus, snd she had not yet troubled to gather 
ft again into a knot. 

She looks like Guido’s Magdalene, only even 
more womanly and fair. 

Once her husband enters, and as he passes his 
arm around her in an effort to console, an Irre- 
sletible impulse comes over him to press a 

ing caress upon her lips. 

The estrangement haa been so trying, and hie 
bitternees has hurt himeelf almost as much as 
her. He stoops and kisses her once, twice upon 
the mouth. 

She does not shrink from him, but her in- 
difference is as galling as « more pointed rebuff 
It is her child who engages al! her attention— 
all her thought ; and when she pushes him aside 
with unconscious vehemence, the opportunity 
for recorciliation slips by. 

The grey dawn is creeping through the window 
when at last Berry utters » joyful cry. 

“TI would not speak until [ was quite sure, 
but baby’s hand has been getting cooler and 
molster for the last half-hour, I think we have 
good hopes now |” 

a doctor when he comes confirms her 

oD, - 

“The danger is past,” RAYS ; a all depends 
now w your care guarding againes a 
pelt 

The relief {a 20 great that Eve is overcome, and 
can only weep her thankfulness on her sister's 
breast, but by-and- by she changes her gown for a 
more suitable one, and becomes an assiatance to 
Berry, inatead of an added anxiety. Av first she 
has been nearly paralysed, like all very weak and 
loving natures, proving unable to bear the shock 
of so sudden and keen a grief. Now she rallies 
and is of rea! use, 

They nurse him carefully all that day, and in 
the evening , when Eve has him on ber knee, and 


‘Is gszing at him with a rapturous devotion that 


asks for nothing more, Berry steals away for a 
little reat. 


Colonel Chester looks up as she comes Into the 
room where he is sitting. With all his faults he 


ways An his child, 
" Well!” he adds, anxiously, 

4 It fs well, the boy is progressing wonderfully 
now. 

% Thanks to your care ° 

** And Eve's.’ 

Bat Colonel Ohester does not reply. He has 
been softened by the trouble and fear they have 





shared ; but now all danger is over, he only re- 
members how his advances have been repelled, 
It angers him to think that having humbled his 
pride by making the first step towards reconollia- 
tion it should not have been eagerly accepted. 
Hie wife shows so plainly that she neither desires 
his love nor dreads his hate. What might have 
proved a link to knit them closer together has 
only been the means of further eundering them. 

"I should scarcely fancy nursing was Eve's 
métier,” he observes, presently, with sarcastic 
emphasis, 

Declining to discuss with him his wife's fail- 
ings, Berry takes up some cards that are lying 
there. 


“ Have all these been to-day!” she asks, read- 
ing out thelr names. 

“ All—aod more |!” 

“I wonder how they heard baby was ill ?’’ 

** Perbaps the doctor told them ; news 80 soon 
spreads, By-the- bye, one gentleman wae very par- 
ticlar ia his inquiries. I met him in the Parsee 
shop. It was Ronald May.” 

Berry makes no comment and Colonel Chester 
continues,— 

*' The strangest thing was that these inquiries 
were not for you, but my wife.” 

“Thatis very likely,” laughs Berry gaily, 
having cast off her car for s time in her relief at 
knowing that the child Is better, and Eve, for the 
present, safe, “ He would not wear his heart on 
bie sleeve, and you are too unsympathetic to make 
@ good confidant.” 

He glances at her keenly, and for the first 
time wonders whether he has done right in 
doubting her word before. Suppose, after all, 
the young fellow's attentions to Eve have been 
really only s blind to cover his courtehip to 
Berry; in that case how he bas wronged them 
both by his unworthy suspicions. 

Idly he takes up a book of old piays that 
has been lent him by Captain Burdett, and as 
though In answer to hie thoughts, be lights 
upon this passage :— 

“No, faith, I dare trust thee. I do euspect 
thou art honest, for it is so rare a thing to be 
honest amongst you that some one man in au 
age may perhaps suspect some two women to 
be honest, but never believe It verily!" 


(To be continued ) 








A WIND OF FATE. 
—i0i— 
(Continued from page 368} 


“Let us walk down to the beach,’’ I suggested 
‘© Fred wanted to have a row; perhaps he and 
Grace have gone. I had such a headache that [ 
had to lle down.” 

The doctor looked keenly Into my face ae | 
spoke, and. of course I blushed slightly. I was 
not in the least troubled about Fred, He might 

rowing with all the young women in Christen- 
Sint did not feel afraid. 

We talkei abont other things until we reached 
the stone steps that led down to where the boate 
were fastened. They belonged to the doctor 
and this was hfs land we were on. 

As we walked along he looked rather abstracted. 
I wondered whether he liked the idea of Grace’s 
going out with Fred alone. I felt Ike reassuring 
him ; but I did not dare, 

We stood at the top of the terrace, surrounded 
by old trees, one of which overhung the balus 
trade, almost brushing my hat with its leaves, 
We looked out acroas the sea. 

Just a little distance above the land jutted ont 
into a point, on which the lighthouse stood. In- 
side this sheltered spot the water was perfectly 
calm near the shore, but, farther out, a sudden 
gale bad rvffied the waves {nto rougb, white- 
capped, angry surges. The aky was benked up 
with heavy grey clouds that threatened a storm. 
It hardly seemed safe to be away from shore In a 
rowboat, 

Tossed on the highest billowr, almost out of 
sight, was a tiny speck. Could it be thelr boat? 

king down, we saw that one was missing—a 
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mere cockleehell, I glanced at the doctor. His 
face was grave, even anxious. 
‘‘You are alarmed!" Bat be wae looking | swee 
eagerly out at the troubled waters beyond the 
int. 

“T am going to take one of those ner 
boats and go after them,” he said abraptly, 

‘Ig there danger ?”’ I went on, anxlously, 

“ A little,” was the Neanets “in that frail boat, 
I a imagine what possessed Mr. Lingard to 
take it.” 

My heart sank within me. I hadn’t much con- 
fidence in Fred’s skill. 

* Bat you will be rleking Sheep ete Senta of 
two,” I poser ant hurriedly. 

He smiled. 

‘*No, I can manage a boat better than Mr, 
Lingard, and I shall take one. that ls stronger.” 
Az he epoke he eprang down the steps into the 
skiff, and, in a moment, was pulling with long, 
steady strokes, out towards the other boat. 

The wavea beat against the little craft, but he 
seemed to control it perfectly. The keen wind 
still blew, but I felt as if I should suffocate. I 
unfastened my jacket at the throat and pushed it 
back, As I leaned eagerly forward I pressed my 
hand against my heart to step its violent beating, 

Now. be has reached the little boat. I shut 
my eyes. When EF opened them I uttered an 
exclamation, ‘Thank Heaven! ”—they were safe 
in the larger one. As they came nearer I could 
eee that Fred was exhaused by bis struggles with 
the elements. The doctor was rowing with all 
his might and. main. Would his, strength fail 
before he reached the shore? Would the winds 
and waves overwhelm them ? 

Nearer. and. nearer they were coming, I almost 
held my breath. There, close to the shore— 
they had reached it—in an instant the doctor 
had. sprung out—then my heart gave one gasp of 
relief-—then I lost consclousness, 

When I opened my eyes I wes lying,on the 
bed in my darkened room, mamma sitting by me, 


holding my hand. Gradually. memory and thought } be 


returned to me. 

** Arve they all safe?” I gasped. 

" Yes, yes—all safe,” was mamma's assurance, 
as ehe bent solicitously over me. 

Then I sank back. on my pillows, and —_ 
my eyes for a moment, As my mind gr 
clearer I renlised what that short | hour of eeril 

had showed me in all its terrible vividnese—what, 
et for that test of danger, I might never have 
known. But could the knowledge bring me any- 
thing but misery ? 

** Would you like to see Fred?” mamma was 
asking me, 

v5 No, ” I answered, wearil 
B69 anybody—I feel too tir 

Somehow I shrank from tulsa them all again. 
What had I ssid or done in that time of danger ? 
Anything to reveal my secret—the secret thab 
I had never guessed before ? 

“ Nebody was hurt, thank Heaven!” mamma 

‘ me oF th * not even the good doctor,” 

‘Nol 

wee Ajaky turned my face to the 
wall, 

Mamma left me, hoping I would sleep; but 
I felt in no mood for that. Yet, sooner or later, 
I must dress aud go downstairs. How I longed 
to put it cff—to postpone meeting them all ; 
but what was the use f 

So I rose, dreseed, and presented myself at the 
tea-table, looking a little ghost-like, Fred seemed 
glad to see me, though he only took my band and 
preseed it. He was a trifle pale, but he looked 
very bright, 

ther some conversation on different subjecte, 
mamma turned to me, and said,— 

‘*You won’t be able to go "the day after to- 
morrow, will you!” 

“Indeed I shall,”.I answered, quickly, “I 
should like to get away from this place as soon as 
possible 1” 

I felt that my tone wae almost peevish. 

Mamma locked at me sympathisingly, as if she 

could guess why I was ao anxious to leave, 

Mcallen Bye Bader ho geo Sy ne 
tember sunshine, the ne renine. Fred had 
gone to the post-office. nT hed an We in my lap, 
but, I was nob looking at it. I did-not try to 


3 “I don’t wans to 





read, thoughts wandered back the 
pet sue, a strange mingling «f bitter and 


~ ne my name spoken in a famillar voice, 
I looked Brand pore the doctor emiling down at 
me in his usual way, He shook my hand. 
“Grace sent me to bring you over,” he said. 
** Pat on your shaw! and come.” 
Slowly, nym I obeyed, and we walked 


“ So you = toe a to-morrow ?” he sald, 
after awhile. 


ter 

** Yes,” I anewered, languldly. 

As I saw the calm, smiling sea I shivered a 

thinking of the harm {i might do, We 

were some distance from the boat-landing, and I 
felt that it was incumbent on me to speak of his 
bravery yesterday, but I did not want to. 

Av lat I fored myself to say, not without an 
effort,— 

‘* You were very brave yesterday.” 

He emiled and Steamed 

“Oh! it was o 1 I would have done 
tauch more for you, had {t been necessary.” 

He eaid it qaite as a matter ci course. 

“For me!” I sjacuinted ‘I don’t wnder- 
stand |” 


“ Have you no interest) In Mr. Livgard—no’ 
special interest?” he asked, slowly, locking” 


straight at me, 

**Oh, yese—we are old friends,” I auswered. 

"Nothing more! ” he persisted, very gently. 

I felt myself growing angry. »My eyes fell, 
and the hod colour crept into my cheeks, 

At last I broke the allence and sald, softly, — 

* You had someone in the boat in whom you 
were interested, too.” 

“ You mean—Grace.” 

I did not look ab hina as I answered, * Yes.’ 

* You are right,” he went on, gravely. '* I on 
very fond of Grace, and she le very fond of me.” 

Tam very glad,” 1 answered, wearily. “ You 
deserve each other, and Iam eure you ought to 


“* Yes, we ought to be, unless we wanted some- 
thing else that we conid.not get,’ 

© People want a reat many things that they 
can't always have,” I sald, rather paste * They 
may ae well make up their minds to do without 
them.” 

" That is true,” be assented, gravely. 

I began to think either his braln or mine 
muet be softening. 

‘' I suppose you did not care about my fate in 
those moments of suspense?” be asked, ab- 
ruptly. 

it felt his earnest gaze, bud I did nob dare 
face it. 

“ Certainly I cared,” trying to make my veloe 
sound unconcerned. ‘ We are friends 1” 

“Surely ! Even Fred could not object to 
that!” 

“Nor Grace!” I could nod resist saying, 
though I knew my volee was unsteady. 

“ Nor Grace!” he echoed, “Bat if they did 
care} he added, 

I looked at him ia speechless astonishment. 

Jast at that moment we rounded a curve io 
the shore, a sheltered sequestered spot, and saw 
two figures standing close together—Fred and 
Grace. He was holding her hand and looking 
down into her eyes aa only a lover ean lock. 

I stood perfectly still in allent amazement. 

"I don’s think they would care very much,” 
whispered the doctor, ‘'It looks to me as if we 


“Tam so glad " escaped my lips, just audibly. 

“ Does that mean that you don’t care for Fred, 
and do care for me?” he half whispered. 

I did not answer, but be knew what I meant 
just the same. 

** Te was that hour of danger that told as all 
the truth,” the doctor explained to me later. 
“ When. I reached the little boat I found Grace 
clinging to Fred as she never clung to me—and, 
when | reached the zhore, you just stretched out 
your hands to meand epoke my name, Then 
we all knew.” 

“ Blessed gale! ” I answered, looking into bis 
happy eyes. ‘'Our lives might heve all been 
ona had 1b nob been foe that —— 
Winn or Fare,’ »- 





Seal 


WHAT LIES BEYOND? 


—:0:— 
OHAPTER XXII 


Twrive o'clock, and up through the gloom 
and darkness of the night there sounded the 
cautious tread of a little band of men, as they 
drew nearer and nearer to Sea View, until they 
stood within Its very portal, silent figures, 

Then their leader tried the door. Ib gave way 
under his touch, and swung back. 

Preceding his men, oue by ove they followed 
him into the dimly-lighted .ball, four had 
entered. 

Looking around as though in search of some- 
thing which bad been described to him, his eye 
fell upon a curtain oppoité falling before an 
alcove in the hall, and fitted up as a little study. 

Here they all concealed theinzelves, In five 
rmfnutes, all was as ft had been before. 


into the gloom, and unfathomable misery .was 
ateroped upon the brow and drawn abcut the red, 
curved lips, 

There she stood a fuli minute, all unconscious 
of the scrutinizing geze to which she was sub- 
jected. omg atep i step, ehe descended the 
stairs, Her footfall made no sound upon the 
heavy carpet;. her dress gave forth no rustle. 
She seemed scarcely. human, seen in the candles 
flickering light, 

Another instant she paused on the library's 
threshold; then, as though having gathered 
courage, she resolutely turned the kuob of the 
door and entered, 

Mies roger = an. A the fire, with 
an ex of great weariness. 

“J was on the eve of falling asleep,” she 
whiepered, ‘This ie the next medicine,” fndi- 
cating a bottle. ‘‘ Now, may I got” 

Mona bowed her head in assent, and Kate 

Phen Paver baer 


The girl, lef> alone, moved her lips as if in 
prayer, but no sound came. She waited full 
twenty minutes ; then she stooped and took from 
beacath some where she had secreted 
It, both food and wine. 

This done, she knocked twice very gently on 
the panel, Her tak must be finished, and at 


onee. ‘ 
Almost instantly the panel swung back, and 
Rob Foster’s ugly face and form appeared to view ; 


ter started. 
o Pather, are you ill{” she exclaimed, 
“Ti, 1? ecenesaactietenmpe! pd legen 
Ghat soonceelt hole, anh tik re, wrt 
leg gnawing like a wolf at the bone, 


“ Hash, father—hueh! One sound may bring 
. F ia for this reason 
only one person is allowed in the sick-room at & 


pampered and nursed, 
while I am left to-dle like x dos 1 Let me get to 
him. I'll end the question—P'ul put him out of 


| bis misery.” 


He hissed the words in savage glee, and made & 
the bed, mysegen es grams meer 
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With band ) free, she pointed to the/ Buteven as he solved the enigma, he remem- | her answering love. Paul Millar, Ab, be would 
Rea oss) sda * | bered 'Mona’s words of long ago, when he had } know the trnth! He would not tuin {com her 
"© Another’ step and I will call 1” she whispered, her on that first evening as to whom | In loathing. 


“Besides, every momiént is precious. Here is food 
—eat ft.” 

“ Aye;what do you care though your poor 
father be starving? "Whats it to you 1” 

Bat as he he relaxed his hold, and with 
a sullen to work on his supper. 

 Where’e the box?" he said, when he had 
* Come—I've no time to lose, Did 


pronounced setieen daredh Rob Foster’s arrest, 
Simultaneously, ‘sform upon 
the thresbold of the music-room, pe aro er 
look of one just awaking from a heavy slumber. 
No one saw-or noted the blonde peering over 
the shoulders of the soldiers in the ball. 

Ib was ® tableau, The Nght shone full 
on Mona's exquisite beauty and the coarse, brutal 
features of the stanggler, while in the yo oe 
was the bed, and Ffrench’s face 
and closed eyes upon ite pillows, An Instant, 
and each man could hear his own heart beat—an 
ground, ‘The lamp, with. ite dim, mellow light, 
groun , With ite , mellow t, 
stood at his elbow. it In his » he 
hurled tt toward the ls 


threw herself before him, 


Pe pile bo mel . 
Ih @ minute hie command had been obeyed; 
but the place where Rob bad stood was empty— 
he had fied, How and where! Not by door or 
windew—this ae i et he had gone, es- 
eaped them. wow ail the teaseber of he 
startled household came into. the room. 
What did it mean? It meant that Mona, under 
her friend’s roof, had admitted ber father—that 
she had been caught In the very act of conveying 
to him some secret wares—that she had made her 
nursing @ b to gain audietite with him. 
re. —, oe Te mag teres eng “ote she 

even forgotten it. er eyes were upon 
the plnel the wail; wwhoee secret. abe alone 
lest doo, of Sard in beget her 

Ww was 
beart should exeape shes. if 
saw nothing, heard nothing, when a touch 
upon het arm aroused her. It was the young 
lieutenant, 
neaghate dene cf weneclanahansiede 
a com mat t 

OTrereaiaaient co th sia 

oresi ly ibted him to take the 
box she held. from nig otcc R Io could do her 


wbich 
| doubt even into Alton Ayre's face 








questioned 
she bad been with. 

“Perhaps one of the Raymond ghosts,” she 
had answered. 

Could it be that this secret entrance had been 
known to her then—that her terror of the ghosts 
had been ! Like an ugly cloud the doubt 
crept hin, 

No, no, it conld not be! Bat she, watching 

face, read the eudden question in his eyes, 
and a look of new pain crept into her own, as she 
turned to the Heutenant of the guard. 

“ Take me,” she eald, “as sooa as may be. I 
wet _ prisoner; only take me away from 


eee 


CHAPTER XXIil. 


Mons had not realised whither they were 
bringing her, until she looked about a narrow 
cell with Its grated windows, She, who all her 
life had roamed at will, with the ocean telling Its 
atory ab her feet, and the blue, limitless eky 
above her head, was now hemmed in by four 
bare, white walls. 

Voterly exhausted tn body and soul, ebe threw 
herself on the hard pallet provided for her, and 
slept the dreamiess sleep which wearled nature 


demanded. 

When she her eyes, ehe was in ubter 
darkness. It was night. A sense of awful 
loneliness on ber. Gasping soba broke 


weighed 

the silence of her cell. Her eyes, burning and 
tearless, strove to pierce the bisckness, The 
air was hot and atififog to her. 
now the madness which led men to 

an end of their own miserabie lives. 
In this hour, every ach of her own past parsed 
her like a panoramic scene. [irat there 
to her a straugs vision. She saw herself a 
prattling child, whose nightly slumbers 
were inspired by sweetest music, sung in low, 
tle tones, se the singer bent over her little 
The face of the sovgster framed iteelf in 
the night. How beautiful, how pure, it was! 
She stretched ont to ite longing arms. The 
word “ Mother” passed her lips, and the vision 
smiled in avswer-—such a sweet, seraphic smile 

that in ite light the darkness vanished. 

Then the face was gone, and in its stead were 
the broad waste of the waters, lighted up bya 
burniog ship, and far, far of, away from any 
buman help, the little child’s sunny head sinking 
down beneath the waves, which choked its cry 


help. 

Then like the echo of « forgotten story, there 
came the memory of Claire's words of the poor 
lady whoee little child was drowned at sea. 

Again the sweet, wistful face haunted ber, and 
now it bore strange likeness to that other face 
which had eung the child to sleep. 

Then she reverted to her own infancy, with the 
roar of the sea ber only lullaby. Little love or 
tenderness could she recall from Rob Foster and 
wife;. Often the latter had shielded her from 

former's harshness. 

Thie was all. Where then had come. these 
of mother-love, of mother-tenderness } 
did the pale, sed face of that suffering 
raother bring with it a ray of comfort to her own 
poor tortured heart 

the wonderment the vision passed, bub the 
also passed, The pale light of the 
dawn glimmered through and diss!pated the dark 
shadows, She heard as though far off, the low 


She could not. Within 
het reach she saw a pitcher, filled. with water, but 
had no strength to stretch out longing hands and 
raise it to her fevered lips, 

» With the came the fall horror, 


the tertile aiterens wbich had wrepped her in 
bad brought that look of 
Even he had 
.) be had no friend fn the 


je z i nner 
) herthe memory of another mon ad loved 
her and who had asked what he might Jo to win 


FF 


condition, perishing 
manattended wou 








Then came remembrance of her father’s pro- 
phesy. Did he not say that the day would come 
when she would implore aul to become his wife, 
and he would spurn her prayer / 

Nay, pay! Not his wife—-never If im- 
possible in that time which seemed so far off, the 
more impossible now, when she could no longer 
look in his eyee, and answer him truthfully thas 
no man separated them, 

Then her thought wandered to Sea View. She 
wondered if this pale, morning light was falling 
full on Bernard Ffrench’s dead face, or if he 
would open hie eyesto Cleire'sglance, Would he 
return Claire’ love in time, and, when they botis 
were happy, would they ever remember her 
wretched fate ! 

Ob, for sight cf one friendly face! oh, to hear 
one friendly tone ! 

She wondered what could be this dul! weight 
pressing on her heart and braln, this fierce long- 
ivg for cool drink, this burning throat, and these 
parched lips, She had never been fl! au bour in 
her life, 

Oh, she conld understand now the frerzy with 
which her father had carried the pitcher to his 
lips, and drained it, 

She found herself, too, murmuring strange, in- 
coherent words ; then she ceased to wonder, and 
knew no more, not even when they bore her from 
the cell to the hospital, and watched long daye, 
and nights, and weeks, beside her couch. 

It a continuance of her delirium, when 
she opened her eyes, only to see surrounding her 
strange and pitying faces, She closed them, 
shudderingly. 

For whoee face here had she hoped? 

The day of the trial was drawing very near, 
they told her; but what mattered {b to her? 
Even {f her Innocence were establisbed, her life 
was steeped in disgrace, 

Bat into the darkness crept o sudden ray of 
light, a roseate flash across the bieckness of her 
despair, as one evenlog in the twilight, ber nurse 
eald to her ; 

"Some one has been atking fur you, Miss 
Foster. You may see him now, if you will.” 

Someone asking forher? Who could it be but 
one? He had come,then! He had not hated 
and despised her. He would assure her of his 
belief in her Innocence. 

She could go back to her cei), then, content— 
aye, for her future life, That memory would 
leaven all its bitterness. 

Yes, she would ses him, she said faintly ; then 
waited with wildly-beating heart and throbbtog 
pulses for the first sight of his dear face. 

The door oponed ; on {ts threshold stood a tall 
and stalwart form. 

For an {instant she fafled to recognise it ; then 
the door closed behind him, and, with a sob of 
bitter disappointment, which happliy he could 
not thus interpret, she stretched out one white, 
wasted hand to welcome Paul Millar. 

“Oh, Mona !” he cried, faliiog on his knees by 
her side | “why did I go sway? i might have 
saved youso much! I could not belfeve it when 
they told me the truth of all that had happened 
—how you have suffered |” 

His voice choked as he spoke. 

“ Yes, Ihave suffered,” she anewered wearily ; 
“but it matters nothing. Tvli me of my father. 
Has he escaped ? ” 

Paul's face grow grave, as he replied : 

"* He is beyond the reach of human law.” 

“You mean——” 

**That he is dead! I knew the secret entrance 
to the cave, though I did not dream that Ib led 
up to Ses View. However, after a week the 
guard relaxed their vigilance, and I went in, fn 
search of your father, I found him in a dying 
from want of food and his 

I did what I could. I 
made, his lash momente easy. Then I left him 
there. I thought he would have wished it so, 
even as be would have wished his enemies should 
never gloat over his dead face. In his dying 
moments, Mona, he spoke of you... ‘The box! 


he gasped—‘the diamonds! The miniature and 
I meant—She is—’ 


the papers will explain. 
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Then he fell back and expired. I could glean no 
more, nor could I find the box of which he 
spoke,” 

“Teis well!” she anewered, wearily, ‘ Doubt- 
lees it was some new diegrace. Poor father! 
But the box—I remember now! Ib fs in the 
hands of the polica, Oh. Paul, what new misery 
has Fate in store for me?” 





CHAPTER XXIV, 


A PaLt hung over Sea View which scarcely 
lifted even when, after that awfal night, Death, 
weary of his long vigil, removed the shadow of 
hie dread presence, snd Bernard Firench’s youth 
aud strength gained for life the victory. 

He thought that he was dreaming, when he 
opened his weary eyes, and met Cilaire’s wietful, 
loving glance. Her face had been the last he 
hed seen on the night he had been betrayed ; 
her clingiog hold had striven to keep him back 
“Om dange*, even as now her hand still mipie- 
tered to his needs, and the sweet, young face was 
the first on which hie consclous glance rested ; 
but for a moment only, ere tt wandered off in 
search of some one for whom he looked in vain. 

‘Mona! where is she }” he questidned, very 
feebly. 

The words smote Claire’s ear with jealous pain, 
but she mast hide from him the truth, Any ex- 
citement might be fatal to him, 

“You must not talk,” she commanded, very 
gently, ‘Mona ig not with us at present; but 
you must ack no questions now, if you want to 
grow strong and well again, Besides, I am your 
nurse, aud am responsible for you. There! don’t 
try to think,” as shesaw the weary expreselon in 
the effort. “Will ycu not take my assurance 
that all is well, and not disturb yourself!” 

Too weak to resist her, he spoke no more, but 
with every hour’s renewed strength Memory 
resumed her sceptre, and little by little the 
evente of that night were made clear to him, 
As though it had been a portion of his delirium, 
there floated before him another vision of the 
girl he loved, clasped in the arms of the man 
who had betrayed him. 

Yes, Claire bad spoken truly. He must nurse 
all his little strength untfi he could confront the 
double traftor, He could understand Alton 
Ayre’s motive, too, by this clearer light. Alton 
had drunk in all his insanely proffered confidence, 
only to make of it this most foul abuse, Neither 
could he be surprised that Mona had learned to 
hate him so deeply that she refueed to let the same 
roof harbour them both, even while he Jay sick, 
and helpless to do her further wrong. But what 
a debt of gratitude he owed hie little nurse, who 
stole about his room with a soft footfall and a 
gentle touch! Her very movements soothed 
him ; her voice never jarred. Once, Mies Mayhew 
had entered his sick chamber, and all day after 
he had been feverish and restless, so that her 
future presence had been forbidden. 

This was to Kate no matter of regret. Alton 
Ayre shared her banishment, and she must make 
good use of these precious fleeting houre. Hardly 
had doubt of Mona been born on that night, 
than bis love for her reasserted itself. Calling 
the HMeutenant aside, he had offered any bail for 
her release ; on finding the young officer power- 
less to accept hia offer, he had pleaded that he 
might be permitted to accompany her, but this, 
too, had been refused. But one thing remained, 
end that was to gain the esr of the court, At 
least she could have evidence of his loving care 
for her. 

He wrote her : 


“My Danuinc,— 

"Mad with excitement and despair, for 
on¢ short, fseting moment the doubt came to me 
that you might have known of the existence of 
the secret passage. J had just been roused from 
sleep, and remembered the words you had spoken, 
on the night that you stole out to meet Bernard 
French. Some one had told me, too, that you 
were bis affianced wife. This I know to be 
falie, but write me just one little line, my own, 
giving me the right to acknowledge you my 





betrothed before the world! It was mine such 
a little while ere you took it from me. I long 
tocomeé to you, to comfort you. May I come, 
darling?! Can you so far forgive me as to make 
me welcome? Answer me but by a word, a 
single word. I wait it with anxious hoping,— 
Faithfully youre, “ Auton,” 


Hie heart felt lighter when he had deposited 
this in the letter bag, but lighter still were Miss 
Mayhew’s footsteps as, an hour prior to the 
departure of the post, she carefully sorted its 
contents, putting in her breast the letter whose 
answer Alton Ayre would walt iv vain. 

Tn her own room, she broke open the seal, tor- 
turing herself over its conteats ere she puta 
lighted match to the sheet, held between her 
fingers, and watched it slowly burn, without one 
quaver of remorse. 

What must be her next step? How prevent 
this man going to Mona, even though no sum- 
mons reached him! First, she must assure him 
of her sympathy. = 

“JT am sorry I spoke as I did,” she said to 
him, the day following her destruction of his 
letter, ‘' Of course, I have never had the faith 
in Mise Foster that others have had. I have 
never feigned it ; bub, I really think, poor gir), 
she has evffered very bitter punishment for her 


fault.” 

" Panishment !” he echoed. “She has done 
nothing to deserve punishment.” 

“You do not think then that she knew of 
this passage 1” 

Again the horrid doubt assailed him. Whence 
did it come t 

‘* She could not have known it,” he answered, 
loyally. 

“ But she did know of fb for all that,” replied 
Kate, “You thought me very hard on the 
night she roused the house by her scream of 
terror. Oaly a few moments before she cried out, 
I had had occasion to go down into the library. 
To my surprise, [ found a man seated there— 
Rob Foster. I was very much terrified, but he 
reassured me by telling me who he was, and 
that he was expecting his daughter. Of course, 
I did not dream then how he had obtained 
entrance. Later, I knew her terror was ss:umed, 
but did not imagine the extent of her treachery, 
and out of pity did not wholly expose her, 
have no doubt she devised the scheme to terrify 
Claire as well. Who else could have taken 
advantage of the legend of the house ?” 

Unfitochingly Kate told her unvarnished 
falsehood, narrowly watching the while her 
Hetener’s face, 

It grew very white, and beneath the heavy 
maoustache his lips quivered. 

"Miss Mayhew,” he sald, rising to his feet, 
* only from ber own lips will I hear Miss Foster's 
condemnation. I wait only her permission to go 
to her protection, with the rights of her future 
husband,” 

‘Her future husband!” Kate repeated, as 
though not able to conceal her amazement at the 
words, “ Are you mad? Do you mean to say 
that you would give to this disgraced girl, tainted 
by the polluted air of a prison, your honoured 
name? Tell me you did not mean it, Alton. In 
pity, tell me |” 

She clasped his hand in her detaining grasp, 
raising to his face eyes swimming fin tears. It 
were as though she had thrown off a mask no 
longer to be supported—that she had let dro 
the cloak of concealment ab his feet; as though 
these words were trembling on her lips— 

“Look at me! I love you—I—do you realise 
ft ?—I who am an heiress, with position and 
wealth at my command! Will you resign me 
for this beggar—this disgraced daughter of a 
doubly diegraced father 1 

The allence about them seemed to breathe the 
muttered words. He could hear her quick 
fevered breathing. . 

Lower and lower she bent her head, until the 
light, perfumed hair brushed the band she still 
held. Its touch wakened hie senses. Again in 
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SS - 
t of the early dawn ‘he saw Mona’ 
pert gn be face, = heard her whiepered 


words— 

“ My love! my love!” 

Gently, but , he released bimeelf from 
Kate’s hold, 

“ Would I give her my name?” he said, very 
slowly. “Aye, inthis very moment, though we 
were made one within the prison’s The 
prison! The word maddens me, I can hardly 
wait the sammons which will take me to her.” 

“The summons which will never come!” 








echoed the blonde, when alone. “Ah, Alton 
Ayre, drop drop the water wears away the 
stone ; drop sball the waters of doubt 
1 the citadel of your confidence. I have 
staked my all, I must win! I shall win!” 
(To be continued. ) 
FACETIZ. 


“Witt ye be afther goin’ t> Mickey Doolan’s 
woke to-night!” “Arrah, no! My fightin’ 
daya are over.” 

Wriiue: “ Pa, what’s an autocrat?’ Pa: "A 
woman twenty minutes after she bas promised to 
love, honour, and obey.” 

Avuytiz: “Do you like Uncle Harry to ride 
you on his back?” Tommy: “ Ob, rather; but 
I had a ride on a real donkey yesterday,” 

Srrawseer ; “ Why do you think you will have 
apy trouble in keeping the engagement eecret }” 
Singerley : ‘I had to tell the girl, dida’s 1}” 

Hs: “ How much more would you love me if 
my salary israised?” She: “It would depend 
vpon the ise,” 

He: * Your dearest friend, Marie, told me all 
aboub you, yesterday.” She: ‘And you atill 
love me }”” 

Miss Passay: “I dread to think of my fortieth 
birobday. Miss Peri; ‘‘ Why? Did something 
uop'easant happen then?” 

Wire: '* Tomamy doesn’t seem to be afraid of 
policemen, Husband: ‘‘ Why should he? His 
nuree was & very pretty girl.” 

Customer (to baker’s boy): "Is yoar bread 
pice and light!” Baker's boy (confidentially) : 
“Yes ma'am ; It only weighs ten ounces to the 
pound,” 

TrasoisLe LigutTenant- (down epgine-room 
tube): “ Ia there a blithering idiot at the end of 
this tube?" Voice from the engine-:oom : ‘‘ Not 
at this end, sir.” 

“Do you bslleve in hero-worship!” inquired 
the siogularly self-confident young man. ‘' J do,” 
replied Miss Cayenne; “excepting when it takes 
the form of self esteem.” 

Acton: “I can't imagine how D'Art manages 
to get such favourable notices from the dramatic 
critics,” Journalist: Perhaps he acta well” 
Actor: ‘* By Jinks! I never thought of that.” 

Ciara: “You may talk about your french 
descent as much as you plesse, but 1 am con- 
tented to be a plain American.” Marie: ‘' Well, 
let us be thankfal you are no plainer.” 

Litre Brorugr (bedtime): ‘* Why don’t you 
take your stockings off?” Little Shoter (whose 
mother buys the p black kind): “1's dot all 
of "em off 'at will come off.” 

“Tus,” sald Mr. Filtter, "is the picture of 
the only girl I ever loved.” ‘* How cleverly,” 
sald Miss Wyse, as she looked at the portrait, 

they do get up these composite photographs !” 

Joussy: “It was # dreadfal day the last tine 
T went to grandma’s. It blowed and it——” 
Mother: “Ip blowed fe not proper. Sey it blew,” 
Johnny: It blew and It snew awful.” 

Wire: ‘What would you do if you had no 
wife to look after. your mending, I'd like to 
know!” Hasband: “Do! Why, in that case 
I could afford to buy new clothes.” 

Hx: “ Your husband Is strictly businesslike, I 
understand.” She: ' Yes ; whenever he receives 
& letter from me, he first reads the postecript to 
eee how much money I want.’ 


Orrics Boy: “ May I have this afternoon, alr ? 

t*to eee the League match.’ Employer (in 

surprise): ‘ What! Has the last of your rela- 
tives been buried 1” 

“ Yes," she sald, “ before we were married I 
used to admire John because I thought he was 
so noble. And now I admire him because he is 
euch a splendid humbug!” 

Berroa: “I knew you were a literary man, 
Mr. Scribbler, the first time I saw you.” Mr. 
Scribbler: “Did my countenance shine t” 
Bertha: ‘'N-o, bat your coat did,” 

* HAD supposed, until yesterday, doctor, that 
the days of the bleeding of patients were past.” 
“And so they are, Bat what changed your 
mind?” “The bill you sent me.” 

Awe-struck Visitor: ‘It must be very diffi- 
cult to produce such an exqukite work of art,” 
Artist : “ Nonsense. Almost anybody can paint 
a picture ; but finding a victim to buy It after it 
is painted is where the ari comes fn.” 

: “ After we are manied we mits! econo- 


SaE 
io I shall bake my own bread, dear.” He: 


z well; darling ; if-you really want to do ib, | 


I won't object ; buv you shan’t bother your little 
head abous baking mine.” 

“You ssy he ground his teeth after she gave 
him a stony stare,” said the Fretful Boarder 
“Did he have a whetstone in his pocket!” 
“No,” sald the Cheerful Idiot. “‘ He ground 
them on the stony stare.”’ 


Ciara: ‘Are you not afraid, Maud, to marry 
old Dodderley, Ihear he gets horribly jealous 
without any cause,” Mand: “ Don’t be anxious, 
dear ; I'll take care he never does that,” 

Mamma: ‘' Bessie, how many alaters hae your 
new playmate?” Bessie: “ He has one, mamma. 
He tried to fool me by saying that he had two 
half-sisters, but he dida’t know that I’ve studied 
arithmetic.” 

Maaistrare: *'The sseault you have com- 
mitted om your poor wife is a most brutal one. 
Do you know of any reason why I should not 
send you to prison!” Prisoner: ‘‘ lf you de, 
your bonour, it will break up our honeymoon,” 

Fatuer: ‘* My son, I must again caution you 
to live within your means,’ Son: ‘ Has avy- 
body been sending you my bills!” Father 
“ Not yet, but you have been heard saying, ' How- 
dydo?’ to two dukes and an earl.” 

" Dzar. PATHER, we are all well and happy 
The baby has grown ever so much, and has a 
great dewl more sente than he used to have, 
Hoping the same of you, I remain your daughter, 
Moliis,” 

AFTER & recent railway collision a Scoteman 
was extricated from the wreckage by a com- 
panion who had escaped unhurt. “ Never mind, 
Sandy,” bis rescuer remarked, “it’s nothing 
smioug, and yon'll get damages for it,” 
"Damages!" roared Sandy. ‘‘ Hae I no’ had 
enough? Guid eakes, it's repairs I’m seekin’ 
noo!” 





IF YOU ARE 





CARBOLIC SOAPS 


GIVE THEM A TRIAL AT ONCE. 






NOT USING 





Chafed Skin, Piles, Chap 
Colds, Earache, Neu 


CALVERT'S 
CARBOLIC 
OINTMENT 


IS° UNEQUALLED AS A REMEDY FOR 


d Hands, Chilblains, Sore Eyes, Throat 
gic and Rheumatic Pains, Insect Bites, 
Scalds, Cuts, Ringworm, and Skin Ailments generally. 













Large Pots, 1/4; cach, at Chemists, &c.; or Post Free for value. 





Illustrated List of Calvert’s Carbolic Preparations post free on application. 


F. C. CALVERT & CO., 





P.O, BOX 
513, 


MANCHESTER. 
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4./- SEWING MACHINE <&/- 


“ As supplied to Her imperial Majesty the Empress Alexandra of Russia.” 
= chine does work which will 
machines costing higher prices. Entirely made of metal, with steel and 
plated fittings. It works at great speed. 20 0% 
therefore does not require to be learnt. No win 
trouble. No teaching. No experience ; and is everywhere superseding the 
ome machines, It works fine or coarse materials equally aa 
age Paid for 4s. 6d.; two for 8s. 6d. Extra Needles, 6d. and 
1s. per packet.- Write for Press Opinions and Testimonials, or call and see the 
Machines at work. Address— 


bear comparison with that of other 


It has no oomplication'! ke other 


g of bobbins. No 
old- 


MACHINE CoO., 


SEWING 
$4 DEPT., 31, BROOKE STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, EC. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tae work of selecting Christmas presente for 


the Queen’s circle falls largely upon Prin- 
cess Henry of Battenberg. i 

Tue Grand Dake and Grand Duchess.of Hesse 
are going to St. Petersburg on a vislt.to the 
Emperor and Ewprees of Russia. 

Tae Duke of Connaught is to visit Khartoum, 
and will spend several weeks' in Egypt, the 
Duchess and her daughters remaining at 
where he will rejoin them when he returns to 
Italy. ‘The Dake will pay a visit to the King 
and Queen of the Hellenes st Athens, 
eal be Penye — to the Holy Land ra 

sjesty the German Empress was so 
with the graceful flowing lines of the‘ Beloein 
‘costume, that she requested the wife of the 
} segereatbee Bae ae Dae ech 
The garment, which will, of course, be a 
correct in every detail, is being built by a firm of 
ladies’ outfitters in Beyrout. 

THE Queen may possibly come to Buckingham 
Patace for a couple of nights on February 27th 
or 28th, In which case her Majesty will receive 
the Corps Diplomatique, the ters, and the 
entrée company at the firet aps Mor cant 
Princess Christian’ is to hold the two Drawing 
Rooms before E wter for the Queen, 

A very pretty fashion Is io process of revival. 
It is the practice of carrying a pomander, or 
— ball, attached to a chitelaine.. In the 

sys of powder and patches and fans every 
—~and for that matter many sentienep salted 
one of these pretty trifle. Of course, where 
i) was poseible, they were jewelled, several 
beautiful specimens of which are extant, Their 
primary use was, of course, to ward off Infection, 
bat they came to be mere perfume receptacles, 
and as such they are being revived. 

Ovric1ats In Holland are at present en In 
settling the future rank and precedence of Prince 
William of Wied. Is is improbable that the 
Prince will be created.a King Consort, the last 
personage Ww that title having been the 
grandfather of 6 King of Portugal, 
who was a member of the Hungarian branch of 
the Saxe- Coburg: Gotha family, and a firet cousin 
of the Queen and of Prince Albert. It Is ex- 
pected that Prince William will be naturalised in 
Holland, and that the Queen will then iesue 
Letters Patent declaring him to be s member of 
the Datch Royal Family, and giving him the 
precedence due to his position. Tie Datch 
experts in constitutional law are believed to be 
ia favour of following the precedent which was 
created In 1840 when the Queen married Prince 
Albert under precisely similar circumstances. 
A Regency Bill will have to be passed directly 
after the Queen’s marriage, and if the English 
precedeut of 1540 fe followed, Prince William 
wili be named Regent if Queen Wilhelmina dies 
leaving children, 

Princess Hrnay or BatTensera recently 
made a pretty fancy wastepaper holder for the 
reception of the major part of the Q:se0n’s cor- 
respondence, Ths outside of the holder is of 
cardinal velveteen with cords in shades of cardinal 
and gold, with four large rosettes worked with 
gold cord, with two inch cardinal ribbon to match 
two inches wide, with which the bows which 
ornament the handles are made. The founda- 
tion fs made with eight pieces of miliboard 
measuring twenty inches long and thirteen foches 
wide, Two stout pieces of millboard are used 
for the bottom, which fe covered with cardinal 
velveteen, T'nere are four vandykes of lace 
one on either side—and the rosettes cover the 
bottom points of the lace, belog sewn. exactly at 
the tip of the vandyke to the cardinal velvet jast 
below it. The handles are made of two pleces of 
stout rope work about eight inches lovg, each of 
which is run into the casing used for the rosettes. 
The handles are tightly sewn to the cardboard, 
the stitches being kept as far as possible between 
the holes of the lace. vandyke. The panels are 
brought upwards, aud are sewn together down 
the sides, the cord being finally added, which 
makes the seame neat, and hides the stitches. 
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_, STATISTICS. 


Morz than « million cigarettes are smoked 
In London every day. 

. Aw. average of 26,000. letters are posted 
without addresses in Eogland every day. 

JReLanpd sends annually 40 000 tons of eggs 
—some 640,000000 io round sumbers—to 
England alone, 

A proresson estimates that the biack race 
embraces about one-tenth of the inhabitents of 
the globe, or 150,000,000 persons, 

Smoxie a plps of medium size, sayea static 
ticlan, a man blows ont of his mouth every 
time he fills the bowl 700 amoke-clouds. If ke 
smokes four pipes a day for 20 years, he blows 
20.440.000 smoke-clouda,. 





GEMS. 


Presopice does truth more harm: than false- 
hood. 


Presvpice is & fog which obscures ‘the vir- 
tues of those we do mot like. 

Szx where a road ends before you take it, 
and to what an action leads before you begin it. 

Brrren make of..cvery sorrow a stepping 
stone to higher, nobler thought and deed than 
to hang it against you heart to weigh you 
down into the slough of despond. 

Rememepee that every trial we bear, however 
hard and cruel It may seem, is send to teach 
us some needful lesson if we will only have 
the sense and patience to learn. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Removs CANDLE GREASE FROM Dresses — 
For this nothing is better. than the old-fashioued 
remedy of biotdag- and a moderately hot 
iron. ha gioir pti dong og oN ml over 
the grease, . § - paper 
often, and continue till no greasy stain is left 
upon it, 

Rice Frirrers —Take about half a pint of 
cold, boiled rice, and mix with it two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour and a little salt, Bsat up an egg, 
white and yolk separately, and add to a gill of 
milk, Beat all well together, flavour with 
easence of vanilla, form Into flat fritters, and 
drop into bolling lard. Fry till a golden brown, 
dry near the fire, and just before serving sift 
white sugar over. Serve with a good chocolate 
or cream sauce, 

Picktyp Caviirtowrers —Cut the cauliflowers 
Into litle flowerets of equal size, Tbrow them 
into boiling salted water. Place them at the back 
of the range, and when they are just about to 
boil take them off and drain them. Put them 
into jars, Boll (about fifteen minutes) enough 
vinegar to well cover them, seasoning it with one 
ounce of nutmeg, one ounce of mustard-seed and 
half an ounce of mace to three quarte of vinegar. 
Pour this hot over the csuliflowers, addiag a 
livtle sweet of] the last thiog, to cover the top. 
Cover them, while warm, with a bladder, 

Bone Sovp.— Obtain threepennyworth of 
bones from fresh meat, a pennyworth of pot- 
herbs—carrot, turnip, onion, &c.—salt, pepper, 
water, and three-quarters of a pound of flour. 
Bresk the bones, take out the marrow, pub them 
in a pot with « tablespoonfal of sailp and half a 
gallon of water. Boil for six hours, adding more 
water if necessary.. Take ous the bones, and 

out the liquor Into & pan and set it aside to 
cool during the night. Next day boil the stock, 
bones, and the pot-herbs, prepared in the usual 
way. Make small some: with the marrow, 
some of the fat skimmed off the soup on the pre- 
vious day, the flour, salt, and a Hitle stock to 
moleten ; boll them in the soup for twenty 
minutes, and serve. Tofs soup with dumplings 


4 will make a good dioner for a poor family. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tum colne of Stem are madeok.percelain ; those 


|| of Japan are made principally of ° 


Russian batile-songs are written fo minor keys, 
and Instead of belog brilliantly martial, are sad, 
telling of the soldier's fate. m 


Ostriches have the greatest contempt for 
Kaffirs and Hottentots, and attack them much 
more readily than they do white men. 

Tux aboriginal tion of Australia le dying 
80 rapidly that it been proposed to. establish 
reservations where the remnants can be instructed 
in agricultural labour and eared for, 

Dews are less abundant ow islands than on 
abips in mid-ocean. Seameén can therefore tell 
when they are land. by. reason of the 
smaller deposit of dew on the vessel, 

Max corpses float on their faces, and female 
corpses on their backs on account of the different 
dispositions of fatty tissues, In the case of a lean 
woman and a fat man the positions would be re- 
versed, 


Tae King of Annan has an original idea in the 
ofa -box. He has the trunks of trees 
hollowed out, with — and silver, and flung 
into hie private lake, where a large number cf 
crocodiles ward off intruders. 

Im certain conditions of the atmosphere elec. 
tricity is so abundant on the top of the volcano 
Mauna Los, in Hawall, that an English geologist 
found that he could trace electric letters with his 
fingers on his blanket. 

Wenpine presents originated In » feudal tribute 
from the vessals to their lord. When feudaliem 
coased the presents became voluntary, In the 
days of Queen Elizabeth a pair of knives or 
aciseors were & common gift, and eymbolised the 
cutting of unfaithful love. 

Our Engtish chefs might take a hint from the 
UERonad leek Oeegintn teres, 08 

" ps spoonr, s 
om of other i @ little utensils Io white 
wood do the work, which Is of the most elaborate 
nature, many of the dishes requiring twenty-four 
hours for their - 

A rast idea may be formed of the extent to 
which Sebastopol was fired upon by the allied 
armies and fleets during the Crimean War whev 
it fs stated that from the tax of sixpence a 
hundredweight which the Ruselan Government 
levied upon the proceetls of ths gales of old iron, 
shot, shell picked ap and sold by the people 
a cum of neatly £15,000 was realised. 

Tu South American puma fs the only beast of 
prey lovariably friendly to man, not excepting 
cata and dogs, which latter are always likely to 
become enemies to man on returning to their 
savage state. The puma, though savage towarde 
other anizoals, is always kindly disposed towards 
man, and when attacked by a buman being, 
instead of defending itself, will utter piteous cries, 
ae though deploring its assailant’s unfriendliness. 

Ir has beer the custom in order to obtain 
gatta percha to make inclsions into the trees aud 
utilise the exudations therefrom, which accumu- 
lated fn large lumps or'eskes. This continuon 
bleeding to which the tree was subjected finally 


renewed at Intervals in order to keep the 
supply, The prodoct obtained from the 
ray expensive and: of Pe eee 
than any préviously $ 

much more delicate work than the ordinary 
gutta percha, fs more elastic and resists the action 
of the strongest acide, Unlike the ordinary 
commercial product, if has « bi even In 


we ch oP gia wees tia a 
ceb 0) 

ah for © Sager apse ¢ onde 
The advantages new discovery are a 
article ab less cost and » material that has a bigh 
cash valae as long as & bit of it is left, 
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HOTICES ~TO™ CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Ci iicartalgite pectesily veil. 

4. S.—~-The fret year of the twentieth century will be 
1901. ganm 
Fart-—Application ean only be made through a 
Sg 2 : 

B—Agnes is from the German and means 

hos 

OLD Reaves. —The distance from London to Pekin 
is 11,7 70 miles: 

Buavien.—You need not comply with his demand 
until he does 80. = 

Jame White of ogy, With ‘plaster of Paris stirred in, 
monds brokew dhina. 

8. 3.—Thé voyage trom England to Bombay occupies 
about seventeen days. 


AoaTHaA. ict yb ak line to grow wey ; 


when the is abou thirty -f 

D. axp E.—Yes, rich marlage wel be perteety 
legal. We are always glad to be of service to 
readers, 
ot F -laden, olabs ‘ad rk aro +4 

ings deveioping the muscles ; you 
careful not to have them too Gab ar a 

R ~The dan p. though not general in 
the Church of Eagland, ow be found, we believe, in 
all the Roman 

RosY.—The* @ man may ‘tring an action’ for 
breach of p 


agatust you, but so doivg he will 
make look supremely ri diodan . 


Bersy.—Olean with warm) on Agee and rinse with 
warm water and ammonia; then rub them over with 
whinetar Or *2 9 a plece of mualip, and polisk with 


Feaxk.—You cannot be very hard bitif you are in doubt 
whether you are really fond of po Young lady or not 
after knowing her so long aad.baving been.in her 
society so much. 

Mariz.—As you are uvable pa deeide which ci the 


two young men to accept, vise you to 
on Seoply sotlieusan te fe ovdanas tant Fete ectiens are 


Cedibull Reape +The eldest son prs the whole of 
the freehold; the widow one-third of the personal pro 
ori 3. the ph ope, fn tla being divided equaiiy- 


Field —First wash. tb with hot sos ds, and 
thick paste made of of whitening oF yt 


itdry on: Then rub off witha picor of flannel; j~ 
chamois skin. 


letting 
and lastly with 

Mvaizre. ._—The hair should always be well-brushed for 
five or ten minutes twice aday. it keeps it glossy and 
makes it grow. Even if it falls out very pom it 
should be well brushed jast the sams, 

J. R—Thoroughly sprinkle every part with hot 
four and sand end brush well with a hard brush. 
Then beat with a cane, comb it smooth with a wet 
comb, and press it carefally with a warm fron. 

J. F.—The chamois is usually identified with Switz 2r- 
land, but the animal is less common there 
other coun which it fuhabits. Austria is the real 
home of the , where they are most plentiful. 

QueRist. —The lines 

“ Some roses of Eden are left to us yet, 
But the trail of the serpent is over them al), , 
are from “* Paradise and the Peri,” by Thomas Moore, 

Vv. ¥.—The famous old city of Ghent, Belgium, is 
built on twenty-six fslands, which are connected with 
oue another by eighty bridgea Three hundred etreete 
ind shisty pablic squares are contained in these 


pena: ae 
green snow is found. 
Iceland, another fourteen miles east of the 


ecls, 
mouth of th ’O 4 
= @ Onl, and the third near Quito, Souta 


Jo.—Dissolve sealing wax in spirita of aeneeaee, 
ing up the owe 1 and 
shaking it-weil time.” Use By fanny me what? 
spelying. The The apis <i capumhn while the ¢ the coating 
panniers FN: with your 
dress with the wrong su it wt be ‘poathia 


to remove sgitecien taaente A 
regular cleaning establahesent the original colsur of the 





Icrorancs,— An optimist fa one who, Belleving that 

things are ordered. for the best, looks upon the 
bright aide of iife, bon however discouraging the aspect of 
the hour, A eeetmiat le &@ person Who & gloomy 
view of things in general, and is given to forebodings 
and Poo 


TrovusLep.—Warts generally 
health, and therefore medical 
For a local application, te coveliagtiions vit a pinch 
of baking tank, and taen a a it with aan 
Leave on for ten minutes. Repeat application 
the warts wither away. 


Ror —The perc ey ype ted use of dumb-bells, although 
they are calculated to strengthen the museles of — 
arms and to expand the chest, frequently gives rise to 
— mischief. The person who commences to use 


a Bons Tan 4 


inatramenta without caloulating their weigh 
Settocel thd hanenile detach th 0 a strata that it is ni 
prepared to meet, 


Genkvitve —Put the bréadths on a soft blanket; 
stale breadcrumbs and mix with them 


Satiemenve~the-ctiain ch ihe word 14 well,” By 
Pang 22. Seorpoees of good fortune, is, we 
Informed, from 4 O14 “Pistol ~ by which 
several of ibe Bogiish “nobility held their estates on 


apy tgp ted Voety fet bed 
paibelndrs, the wind: became the 


“Pane st oh elas 


water and tn shake out ® 
not close, toa firetodry. It ia o when tie leaiber 
is very dirty that tho socond water 


SHIPWRECK WOOD. 


Sen bow 8 ee Pog rm and flashes on the pane { 
Look how it flickers on the raftered roof | 
That Gineet ves ita brightoess back again, 
86 far the ‘shadows hold aloof. 
See how it dances—and the warmth ie good ; 
But all my fire is made of shipwreok wood. 


SC IF rCees Soese Sere trom bis Saab vévage Denk ; 
WMl found these beads, one day, at Bisinore ; 

Bag a pe ey pa Nn ag 

Bought me with half bh ia wep ah tee 

Each » ed Wits end sedetaine Shardihiood ; 

But all my fire is made of shipwreck wood. 


The sea Is roaring over '' wandering graves,” 
Where al my best and bravest Meat pases 
ee aS ee 
hat only with my parting brett, wilbetess, 
wip ened eee me work and warmth and food ; 
But all my fire is made of shipwresk wood.) 


Ampitiovs.-— The dramatic” profession is much 
crowded, the work hard, the season short, the rewards 
few, and 18 may safely be said that there ie room only 

Te Unlese pee 7en have decided talent for the 
ee Saga off where you are. The 
ofere gS ements equal to those you 


possess. 
Dovstro..—The greeting in ere is not neces. 
sary, although in some houses it ts habitually yenploye 


used or not fs entirely according to the mix 
and by her pare on each 


rule whatever about it. 


Miaas.—Benzine is the best vehicle for the removal of 
grease from cloth and woollen articles, Place a 
piece of Se ee ee 
then rub upon tke spots some — and the 
grease or ire will diasppeer quo iy. Do not forget to 


Seeted up el oe garment to 
Operated u Gnervien a ctroular stalo will 
 eetitul pemate te Lm venpah he removed. 


Qoxzniz.—ifit was amutua! arrangement, on 
till remain good friends, it would not be * Prom e) 
ef you to send the yeunaeee 5 tees ay card, but he 

rather you did not Saoh little tats: 

be broken off with the engagement, and 

quite sufficiently friendly without sending 

as are gencrally only exchanged 
nears friends of your own sex, or lovers. 


you 
one 

o & pte ped sell ah ora ian Gare nt 
en ef wal Epa Keep robe robbing with it 
os es he, vena, bich will 


K. ©.—Scrape off the loose candle grease on the 
surface, then well rnb each spot with a piece of hard 
soap, aad when well soaped in this way, wash {t out 
with a bruah and cold water, and dry each spot.as you 

go along before you leave it. lm aome cases scap ls not 
Seed, but ia place of it, a mixture te made up of 
yy aetgeeiney gall, and water, aud this is well rabbed 

im, then well washed ont with clean water, and, as 
ps each spot well dried before passing on, 


J. K.—Dry some caleined magnesia thoroughly bp 
heating it, and when cold mix with bevzine, so as to 
makeadry.paste. Preas it in a meat press, and then 
pot the mass intoa bottle. Toremove a stain, spread 
a layer of powder and rub with the finger ; the benzine 
ispolvoe the fat in the stain, and the cloth or matertal 
should then be cleaned with a brush. Repeat the 
operation several times for old staips Except in the 
case of wool, to which magnesia adheres, stains can be 
éasily rémoved from cotton, éiik, ivory and paper. 


Sorrengn.—It fs,a most simple matter, when you 
know how, to make'the spasm let goits hold. Provide 
yourself with a good etrong cord, and when the cramp 
comes on, take the cord, wind it round the leg over the 

that Is cramped, and taking an end in each 
d, gtve ita sharp pull, one that will hurt a little. 
The cramp will instantiy vanish, and the sufferer can 
ag assured that it will not visit him again that 


Bariz.— To every. fourteen pounds of plums allow 
eight of sugar, four ounces of cinnamon in the 
stick, four ounces of cloves, two ijvarts of vinegar, and 
balf az Ounce of mace. Have a pan and putin a layer 
of ye then a layer of spices, and soon till all is 

Stir the sugar into vinegar, make it very 
hots and pour over the plums; cover and place by the 
fire for stx hours, Then put into a preserving kettie 
end bring to boiling point altegether. Put into glass 
jare and seal. 


Youra. Moreer.—iIn the firat instance great care 
must be taken with the diet of the little ones. If they 
= ly fed they are much better able to realest the 

Uk should be given tu large quantities, because 
it is a best-giver, as are also cocoa, butter, oils, suge: 
Py pleaty of wheat-meal. Never take ac hild out with 

but when the meal is just being 
This will be about an hour after cating. Ai 
food epee be givén warm, as it ie much essler_to 


(Bare Pass a small comb through the pile ae ier 
ee po 98. to separate it as m ib 
pombe tron the rest of the pile or nap of the cloth 
e po me stain with: toot, till — sotten 
i When a apply — turpentine to 
remove butter and softened varnish ; after that apply « 
little ae beeen - wg with water, and 80 
proceed stain away, being very care- 
ful not to call ob dveg the fabric in any wap during the 
delicate process, If, after all is dry, the pile should lle 
fist or uneven, steam it from the rpout of a kettle, if 
pe ‘y, helping lightly with o rash till tt stands up 


L. 5.—The most satisfactory way is & put the grapes 
in a granite kettle.with one-halfwep of water for each 
fonr quarts, boil until soft, strain through a jelly bag, 

pressing throvgh all that will gome, boil twenty 
} mn utes, add as much sugar as juice and boil ten 
minutes. This is very dark and rich, and takes the 
place of grape jam without the addition of the useless 
seedsand skins. To make ¥ nice grape jelly put 
a kettle of boiling water 
oft, pat tna jelly.bag, lot dtain, but do not 
ty of sugar and boil-ten 


a Wht tughejally bag be made 
i d of, wate: ds a 
Betas bate 





ee ake as rede colt beans wit eon 
zit gradu, wi alf a pint of soft 
water 7 puttbe mi=ture into a and sbake it up 
well ; then add half « wineglassful of spirits of barts- 


again well shake the Ingredients. Brush the 
frame over with this liquid, taking care, however, to 
use for that purpose the very softest camei-hair brush 
that can be procured. After the liquid has been on the 
frame for a minnte or two, use a slight brushing to the 
dirtiest and most iutricate parte of the work. It 
should We freely washed cff with plenty of clean soft 
water, nd the frame silowed to airy in a draught or 
where the sun shines on it. Next day the frame 
should be rnbbed with a new wash leather. Pictures 
and glasses should be taken out of the frames during 
the cleansing process, ‘ 





Tae Loxpow Reaper can be sent to any part of the 
world, post-free, Three-halfpence Weekly ; eth sera 
One 8h ling und gree The 
for the ee a 
Right Shillings and Bighpence, post-free. 

Aut Back Nouweenrs, Pants and Voiumes are in 
print, and may ke had of any Booksellers, 


NOTICE.—Part 458 is Now Ready, price Si:pence, 
post free Fightpence,. Also Vol, l., bound im 
cloth, 44, 61. 


Tae INDEX To Vou. LEXI. ts now Ready; Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-Hali pence. 


Aut Letrers To nz AvDREARED TO THE Eniror 
4 % Loypon Reaper, 26, Oathcrine Street, Strand, 





afi We cannot undertake to getyrn rejected manu 
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HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


CURE BILIOUSNESS, HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, 


INDIGESTION AND ALL LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
By their use the Blood is rendered pure, the System strengthened, and 
Nerves invigorated. They may be used with perfect confidence by 


THE INVALID, THE YOUNG AND THE OLD. 


Manufactured only at 78,1 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; sold by all ‘Medicine Vendors, 














ape” get se nae | 























ALL WHO DESIRE | 


TO BAVE 


SOFT VELVETY SKIN 
t nesieiitian 
AS A 


SKIN TONIC 
| AND 


9 
| EMOLLIENT. 


REMOVES 
ALL CHAPS, 
ROUGHNESS, | 

IRRITATION, Etc 


IN A VERY SHORT TIME. 










CAN DO 80 


BY USING 


nn 






Bottles 6d. & is. 
M, BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham. 
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PEPPER'S TONIC 


Promotes Ap 
CURES eae ee ae NERVOUS. eT Te, 








SULPHOLINE = 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 








FOR 

PURITY, 
ECONOMY 
CONVENIENCE, 


Ne 


MADE WITH THE 
PUREST GELATINE 
OF ENGLISH 
MANUFACTURE, 


cdablel 











ONLY ra 


= 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


D*: J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE is a io ieee sey 
which ass PAIN OF EVERY KIND, affords a 
WITHOUT HEADACHE, and invigorates the nervous system began Hy mew yy 


D*. 7. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE.— Vice-Chancellor Sir 
WwW. Sage 4 THe stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
SS INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of the 

was deliberately re and he regretted to say it been 
ae — p+ The Times, J July 2 18th, 1864 


D®. 2 . COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE is the TRUE 
PALLIATIVE in NEURALGIA, GOUT, OANCER, TOOTHACHE, 

















RHEUMATISM, 


COLLIS BROW NE’S 


| CHLORODYNE 


THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
DIABRHGA, HYSENTERY, CHOLERA. 


GENERAL BOARD OF a London, REPORT that it AOTS as » 
OHARM, one dose generally sufficien 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calout Calcutta, states:—"'TWO DOSES COMPLETELY 
CURED ME OF DIA! RRHCEA.” 


D*® | COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidly outs short 
FIPILEPSY, SPASMS, COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


eat CAUTION.— The IMMENSE SALE of 
cortiel totes shh Ape Mati. Of al Ot all Cae a 














Be 
pn ng Hf, 4/6, Sols 
Seen “Tr. DAVENPORT, 83, Great Russell Street, 


London: Published by the Proprietor at 26, Catherine Street, Strand, and Printed by Wooprau. & Krxpsa, 70 to 76, Long Acre, W.0. 
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